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SLL Architectural Progress 
ALLOY STEELS Let imagination soar! Tomorrow's architectural triumphs will be 


realized by men of vision. Foremost in their specifications will be 
CHROMIUM-NICKEL STEELS alloy steels that defy corrosive elements. 

ITT Crt a For this service the engineers of the American Steel & Wire Com- 

USS 18-8 USS 18-12 pany have developed USS Chromium Nickel Alloy Steels. Im- 

USS 25-12 mune to climatic conditions, they retain their beautiful silvery 

i. ee a surface for interior and exterior use. Their beauty combined with 

produced under licenses of the Chemical scientifically determined strength and ductility make them the 

Foundation, Inc., New York; and Fried. | ideal alloys for architectural progress. We supply these alloys in 


Krupp A. G. of Germany ! Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire, Nails, Wire Products and other forms. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle St., Chicago Canar oP UNITED [RSSTATES STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Bldg., New York 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL CO., San Francisco Export Distributors: U.S. STEEL PRODUCTS CO., New York 


The Manufacturing Companies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below also produce U S § Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, ANDO ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 
Sheets and Light Plates Pipe and Tubular Products Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special Sections and Semi-Finished Products 
























No Bonuses 


Forum: 
I have read with interest your 
article “The Architect As Financial 


Counselor.”’ I notice in the chart sug- 
gested for listing essential information 
you show building and loan associations 
charging 3 per cent and 1 per cent 
commission for loans. The members of 
our Building Association Council are 
all advertising for loans at this time as 
we have not enough good applications 
to take care of our income, but all of 
our Associations are advertising “ No 
Commission or Bonus,” all loans being 
made at 6 per cent interest, amortized 
1 per cent monthly, which in accordance 
with your chart on page 208 pays out in 
11 years 7 months. 

My experience with architects is that 
they are not of a financial turn of mind, 
and this kind of education should be 
very helpful. 

WILLIAM S. QUINTER, Secretary 


Building Association Council of the 
District of Columbia 


Manufacturers’ Design 


..Forum: 


I am glad to see the manufacturers 
attempting good design with efficient 
construction. For many years I have 
complained to our electrical engineer 
on the unsightly fuse box cabinets and 
other electrical appliances which so 
often, for economy in construction, have 
to be placed in more or less promi- 
nently exposed portions of the house. I 
think that particular attention ought to 
be paid now by the manufacturers to 
combine sightliness with efficiency, and 
during these very difficult times I hope 
that the manufacturer will turn his 
attention as much to sightliness as to 
new devices. .. . 

RUDOLPH S. ADLER 

Hentz, Adler & Shutze 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Remodeling? 


..Forum: 


. . . Lappreciate very much the good 
work you are doing in advertising the 
work of the architect in “Time” and 
‘“ Fortune”’ and feel much gratified that 
you should consider the Stinson resi- 
dence suitable for inclusion in this 
series. : 

Personally I do not believe remodel- 
ing work can develop sufficient volume 
of business to start the cycle upward 
again as we are already too deep in the 
mire. Rather I believe we must look to 
the army of prospective home owners, 
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the thrifty class who have been saving 
to build their own homes, have deferred 
their ambition now for three years and 
who sooner or later will decide to build 
and probably all together as they did in 
1923, after the post-war depression. 
Taxation, it seems to me, enters largely 
into the cost of materials and as we are 
apparently headed for an extended 
period of high taxation we can well 
expect a sudden and swift rise in the 
cost of materials just as soon as any 
demand for same materializes. 
Joun GRAY 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Farms into Estates 


..Forum: 


An... item has occurred to me 
which I think is destined to play no 
small part in the trend country-ward. 
That is the abandonment of farms near 
the cities for agricultural purposes. 

Agriculture is the most conspicuous 
example of an industry which is prac- 
tically unable to control its production. 
That is because of the fact that farmers 
are individualist manufacturers. At this 
writing it seems unlikely that the 
domestic allotment bill will pass — 
that being the only measure thus far 
introduced which really gets at the 
surplus problem. Agriculture is being 
compelled to “wash out”’ bitterly and 
in great anguish these days because of a 
great surplus, or, at least, a ruinously 
low price which drives farmers out of 
business. 

This will mean, for the next ten years 
at least, the abandonment of the more 
expensive land near the cities, where 
taxes are high and the yield is not in 
accord with the interest on investment. 
And so large tracts of country land will 
be opened in acreage tracts for so-called 
“urban” owners. In that respect the 
countryside will more nearly approxi- 
mate that of rural England. . . 

ELMER T. PETERSON, Editor 

Better Homes & Gardens 

Des Moines, Iowa 


None Better Done 


.. Forum: 

I am writing simply to extend my 
congratulations on the April number of 
The Architectural Forum, with its 
“Planned Community”’ section, includ- 
ing Analytical Charts of American and 
European Housing. I have never seen a 
job like that better done. 

Joun NOLEN 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Reactions 
.. Forum: 

The current number of The Archi 
tectural Forum is splendid. Please 


accept my congratulations. 
HarrkY T. LINDEBERG 
New York City 


Forum: 


It has been on my mind for the 
two or three months to send you 
my compliments on the general char 
acter of THE Forum nowadays. I look 
upon it as quite the best thing so far in 
its field. I should like to talk to 
about it some day. Meanwhile please 


past 


you 


accept sincere appreciatiorts of it. 
EDMUND B. GILCHRIST 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forum: 


I thought would like to 
along to your people in THE FoRUM a 
word of praise for the March number. 
I think it has more material in it which 
is of specific pointed interest than any- 
thing of the kind I recall ever having 
seen. 


you pass 


M. E. KALETTE 
James Stewart & Co., Inc. 
New York City 


Forum: 

The profession, | believe, is keenly 
cognizant of your present efforts to 
bring to the public a correct-and-cor 
rected-viewpoint as to the function and 
status of the architect in his call- 
ing. 

EDWARD J. PETERS 

Shawnee, Okla. 


Architectural Advancement 


..Forum: 


First let me congratulate you on two 
things — namely the increase in the 
number of reference numbers printed 
each year, for I consider them ex- 
tremely valuable, and secondly on 
your effort to stimulate architectural! 
service through the advertisements in 
Time and Fortune. 

ANDREW GREGORY OGDEN 

Cape May, N. J. 


..Forum: 


I haven't time to write much of a 
letter but I do want to express my feel- 
ings about The Architectural Forum. 

In the first place I think that it 
is the most beautifully bound and 
compiled magazine that I have ever 
seen. : 

I also think that both Time and 
Fortune ought to be congratulated for 
their wonderful work towards the ad- 
vancement of the architect. 

As long as I have the necessary sub- 
scription fee, The Architectural Forum 
shall always receive my support. 

HOWARD WHEELER 

Boston, Mass. 
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A STATEMENT THAT MEANS MONEY TO YOUR CLIENTS...GOOD WILL FOR YOU 


‘Just as good as Frigidaire,’ is not 
good enough for the average tenant 
or buyer. Those who know their elec- 
tric refrigerators insist upon the genu- 
ine Frigidaire. Nothing else will do. 

That's something worth re- 
membering in preparing any 


plans that include electric re- 


ma 
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GENERAL 


frigeration. The name ‘Frigidaire’ 
means quicker sales and leases to your 
clients—therefore, good will for you. 
And if your client is interested in 
low first cost and low operating cost, 
that is still another reason for 
specifying Frigidaire. 


Today there is a Frigidaire 


MOTORS 


THE - 
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priced as low as $96 plus freight 
with installation and Federal tax 
paid. And, amazing as it may seem, 
this new Frigidaire uses no more cur- 
rent than one ordinary lamp bulb! 
May we send you complete infor- 
mation? Frigidaire Corp., Subsidiary 


of General Motors Corp., Dayton, O. 


VALUE 
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THE SURVEY OF NEEDED CONSTRUCTION* 


BY ROBERT D. KOHN 


President, Construction League of the United States 


ane a survey is to be made in each State to pro- 
duce a list of really needed public improvements 
a study to be carried out by the joint cooperation of 
construction, relief and official agencies — strikes 
me as a most hopeful indication that our thinking 
has undergone a healthy change. For the last twenty 
years we have been talking vaguely about economic 
planning. Since 1930 even the man in the street has 
known that we will have to shift from the uncon- 
trolled individualistic guesswork speculation that 
brought us into this mess into some scheme of well- 
planned production. But even so, economic planning 
so far has been merely a subject for conversation. 
Now it appears that we may have an opportunity 
to try out long-term planning, in relation to public 
construction. Today the only banker in sight is the 
United States Government. As long as the Govern- 
ment is about to try to spend vast sums of money on 
useful public works in order to provide work for 
millions of the unemployed to increase purchasing 
power, we ought to help to put the whole program 
on a new basis. There should be no delay in choosing 


* Without waiting for the government legislation for public 
works, leading organizations in the building industry are now 
cooperating in undertaking a national survey of needed con- 
struction. The purposes, methods and model survey are here 
presented. Details of the part the members of each organiza- 
tion will be called upon to play will be sent from the organiza- 
tion headquarters at an early date. 


things that are ready to go ahead at once, but the 
choice should be made carefully. We want to start 
work in areas of major unemployment. We must 
improve conditions of living for a maximum number 
of people. But we also ought to choose our projects 
in districts which have an economic future; where 
people can live and earn their living. 

Now the thorough-going preliminary survey that 
has been made in Ohio is a splendid example of how 
to begin. For the present our problem is mainly 
concerned with public improvements, housing and 
slum clearance. This try-out on public works will 
teach us much that we need to learn. With the 
possible exception of road construction there never 
has been any general plan of development. The 
selection of public works in our country has been 
left to chance. It is about time that we got to work 
on a saner policy. This is surely a good beginning. 
Some time or other the same theory of producing 
for the greatest benefit will be applied to private 
construction as well. We do not even know how to 
begin on that job. I hope that architects, engineers, 
contractors and all the subcontractor organizations 
in each State will join in working it out. 

At any rate, the Construction League is vitally 
interested in this particular experimental project 
which I am convinced will serve a great and immedi- 
ate purpose. 
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THE SURVEY AND THE A.I.A. 


BY ERNEST JOHN RUSSELL, President 


i scsieans have a golden opportunity to serve 
their communities by participating in the efforts 
to obtain all of the facts about building projects 
that have a bearing not only on the present unem- 
ployment but also on formulating long-time pro- 
grams for future development. 

It will be the pleasure of the American Institute 
of Architects to bring the matter of The Survey of 
Needed Construction officially to its Chapters for 
their cooperation. 

There are surveys and surveys but the one re- 


cently reported by the State of Ohio through Mr. 
Rowe, Chairman of the Ohio Work Project Devel- 
opment Committee, is most interesting and decid- 
edly thorough. It should serve as a guide for other 
States in making similar surveys. It will be a valua- 
ble document for future reference, and might well be 
taken as the foundation for a permanent survey pro- 
viding it is brought up to date each year, which can 
very easily be done because the work is fundamen- 
tally sound. 

We now have a model which will bring results. 


SOUND, NEEDED AND PLANNED CONSTRUCTION 


BY A. C. 


TOZZER 


President, Associated General Contractors of America 


Warn our constantly growing ranks of unem- 
ployed and the necessity for relief has come a burden 
which the nation cannot bear indefinitely. There- 
fore, only through employment and the restoration 
of purchasing power can our difficulties be over- 
come. It is now fully recognized that the construc- 
tion industry, directly and through its resultant 
activities, offers the surest and quickest means of 
restoring this purchasing power. 

The problem of what to build and where to build 
must be met in a definite, businesslike way. While 
programs of short- and long-term planning have been 
much discussed and worked over, truly small have 
been the results achieved when one considers the 
problem as a whole. 

The various surveys already made have, however, 
shown many of the angles from which this problem 
can be approached. It is apparent that, to be of true 
value, any appraisal of construction work which is 
made must be on a sound social and economic basis. 
With the large contemplated federal public works 
program, which has as its object the relief of unem- 
ployment in the States, counties and municipalities, 
it is vital that those projects go ahead which will 
aid the greatest number in the shortest time in the 
most distressed localities. Hence the necessity of 
surveys of possible needed public works in counties, 
States and towns is apparent. 

To my mind Ohio has been particularly efficient 
in the way this problem has been approached. 
The Ohio Work Project and Development Com- 
mittee, appointed by Governor White and under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Fred I. Rowe, an official of 
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the Associated General Contractors of America, 
has set an example which is worthy of the careful 
study of other States. This committee has succeeded 
in securing the enthusiastic cooperation of all the 
existing agencies of the State and county govern- 
ments and, within a relatively short time, has been 
able to spot and analyze in detail the pools of un- 
employment as well as the probable future trends 
of the communities. It has likewise been able to 
work out well-analyzed plans for needed construc- 
tion projects which fit into the current and long- 
term requirements of the localities. It has applied 
the principles of wise and thorough social planning 
to its studies and promotional work. 

Some permanent readjustment of population may 
be necessary in certain localities to meet the chang- 
ing conditions of industry or agriculture. It is 
logical, therefore, when considering new construc- 
tion, that it be planned not only to benefit the citi- 
zen today, but that the new work be so located 
and designed that it will meet most efficiently the 
needs of the future. 

Every serious thinking man in the construction 
industry should cooperate in such a survey, should 
study the plan as developed in Ohio, and urge his 
governor to appoint a similar commission in his own 
State, if one is not already functioning, to plan 
construction for the present as well as the future 
on the sound basis of the people’s needs. 

I know the members of the Associated General 
Contractors will willingly cooperate in wise long- 
term planning of construction work, and will do 
their parts in ascertaining the most needed projects. 
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THE OHIO SURVEY 


NEEDED CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


PROJECTS 


discloses 2,000 such projects and tells what, where, when and 
how they can be undertaken. How this successful survey was 
organized and operated is told as a guide to similar efforts. 


% DETROIT last January a man sat in a corner’of a 
banquet room, alert, intent, listening. The speak- 
er’s words meant more to him than to eleven 
hundred others who applauded and nodded assent 
to the brief address. To him they meant a course of 
action; they were truths with implications that 
demanded an immediate program. The speaker's 
thesis was direct, logical — the day of uncontrolled 
individualisms, intent only on speculative profits, 
must be a thing of the past; the day of long-term 
planning, intent on the common good, is dawning; 
individual initiative will find scope in carrying out 
coordinated plans; such planning must be for 
needs, and involves a permanent, progressive, con- 
tinuous study of the needs of communities; the 
immediate task is the undertaking of public works 
with the dual purpose of employing men and serving 
necessary functions in the community; work, not 
doles, must be created now. That theme has been 
heard from the same lips in a hundred places. This 
time it produced intelligent action as well as intel- 
lectual assent. The speaker was Robert D. Kohn, 
architect; the listener, Fred I. Rowe, contractor. 

On the train back to Hicksville, 
Ohio, Fred Rowe’s mind was 
devising ways and means of de- 
termining the needs of Ohio, of 
obtaining and coordinating the 
data, of making it of immediate 
use in the unemployment emer- 
gency. In April he was on his way 
to Washington, Chairman of the 
Ohio Work Project Development 
Committee, his briefcase bulging 
with the facts — records of the 
needed projects, their methods of 
financing, when they could start; 
maps showing the condition of 
every county — in taxes, unem- 
ployment, relief; summaries of all 
types of projects — organization 
charts — a balanced construction 
program for the State. Ohio had 
taken the lead in determining its 
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Ohio’s Governor George White 
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needs and its condition, in laying the foundation 
for recovery and reemployment through a survey 
and a plan of coordinating the projects. 

Who and How. Fred I. Rowe, bronzed con- 
tractor, builder of highways, had returned to his 
office after that January banquet, put his ideas on 
paper, called in his office executives to criticize, 
suggest. Objectives were listed, methods of pro- 
cedure outlined, questionnaires formulated, drafted 
and redrafted, ways of approach discussed. 

The plan for the survey thus worked out was 
presented to Governor George White and Adjutant 
General Frank D. Henderson, executive head of the 
State Relief Commission. The advantages of paying 
men for labor on public works of service to the 
community instead of giving the same amount in 
morale-destroying doles, did not have to be stated 
twice. At once the value of this work project survey 
was perceived. The Governor formed and appointed 
the Work Project Development Committee to carry 
it out. The work of this committee was therefore 
undertaken as a subcommittee of the State Relief 
Commission without the necessity of additional 
legislation or other time-consum- 
ing authorization. Under the State 
Relief Act the cooperation of other 
State departments was assured 
and secured upon the direction of 
General Henderson. 

The Committee functions with- 
out any appropriation and it was 
therefore necessary to use the 
existing machinery of State gov- 
ernment to work with the Com- 
mittee. The survey of projects 
was carried out through the co- 
operation of the State Highway 
Department. Fortunately this de- 
partment was able to loan techni- 
cal personnel from its staff for the 
survey work. Up to the present 
there has been no opportunity to 
give employment to unemployed 
architects, engineers and drafts- 
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men in the survey work, but it is hoped that further 


developments will afford such opportunity, as may 
be possible in other States. 

The Work Project Development Committee 
unites nineteen men of widely different interests and 
experience in the common cause. Men representing 
the fields of Health, Water Conservation, Agricul- 
ture, Highways, the Army, Aeronautics, Forestry, 
Architecture, the Surveyor, the University, Philan- 
thropy, Labor, have worked together to make the 
survey a service toward recovery. Fred I. Rowe 
was appointed Chairman; G. J. Kane became Engi- 
neer Director. 

Anearly memorandum outlines the Committee’s— 
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WORK PROJECT DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
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PURPOSE: 


To carry out a survey of projects so 
that productive and creative effort will be awarded 
through work instead of direct relief, through pri- 
vate industries and public works, by renovizing, 
demolition and construction. 

PROBLEMS: To take care of 200,000 heads of 
families on direct relief: to stimulate employment by 
private capital: to aid relief now administrated 
through associated charities and private agencies, 
county commissioners, municipalities and town- 
ships: to develop funds under present laws and 
awards from the R.F.C. 

PROPOSED ATTACK: To reach an immediate objec- 
tive through a spring clean-up by private owners, 
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in the State are shown on the 
map on the page opposite. Only 
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{ page from the ** Short Outline 

for the Survey of Economic and 
Needed Improvements, Ohio 
1933-40,” showing the way in 
which projects are classified in 
summary form and indicating 
the proposed financing 





by corporations, by political subdivisions. To reach 
a May first objective of completing a coordinated 
survey of all projects pertaining to roads and streets. 
To reach a June first objective of a completed sur- 
vey of all major projects pertaining to works other 
than roads or streets, as outlined in the list shown 
on page 450. 

SUGGESTIONS (we quote verbatim): ‘Although 
the Committee’s purpose is to develop work, it is 
believed advisable that it should lend its influence 
to the following factors as immediate considerations 
to placing more men on the payrolls. 
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1. Shorter work day, shorter week. 

2. To smaller salaries and bonuses to manage- 
ment and larger percentage in wage earners’ pay 
envelopes. 

3. Decentralization of industrial centers with the 
suburban or rural movement to coincide with de- 
centralization. 

4. Long range planning of public works as a 
means of partially controlling unemployment. 

5. Centralization of control of public moneys in 
order to encourage their expenditure for needful and 
economical projects. 


REPORT SHEET 
WORK PROJECT & DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


CLASSIFICATION OF PROJECTS KEY To ESTIMATED COST 
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KEY TO PROPOSED METHOD OF FINANCING 


FOH= FUNOS ON HAND MC * MEMORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
PC «= PRIVATE CAPITAL PRB « POOR RELIEF BONDS 

PRE «= PRESENT RELIEF FUNDS SDB + SPECIAL DISTRICT BONDS 

FRE = FuTUuRe RELIEF FUNDS RFC + RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORP 

FEES = Turrions GAS TAX LICENSES = PB + PROPERTY BONDS (IMPROVEMENT BONDS /%) 
RB «+ REVENVE BONDS SSDB = SPECIAL SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
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SPECIAL DISTRICT 


The essential major Report Sheet for each district brings 
together the absolutely necessary data on the social, financial 
and unemployment situation of the district, relating i to 
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CITY OR VILLAGE TOWNSHIP. CBU GE enum 


the cost, life, benefits and method of financing of each 
particular project, and also relating it to all other projects 
in the district, as a basis for informed selection of projects 
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Project No 


Date of Report--------- 


STATE OF OHIO RELIEF COMMISSION 


Work Project and Development Committee 
Columbus, Ohio 


INDIVIDUAL PROJECT REPORT SHEET 
The questionnaire (81% x 11”) used in 
obtaining the data on each project 


REPORT OF PROJECT AVAILABLE FOR WORK AND DEVELOPMENT 

Description of proposed work---<---<--- <n nn nnn nnn n- nnn nnn nnn nnn nwn nnn enna nn= 
eucceccecccccceccrecccccccsnccesecercccccoccsooscnscescccocoscoccccccocerccoes The “Guide Sheet”’ calls for the follow- 
ippimeeninnsa Qutipeesisineee Teunchip, City, Village ef-------<2---2------- ing types of construction to be recorded 
ia a for the survey: 
Estimated length of time to complete-------------------------- nnn nnn nnn nnn man I. ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 
Eetimated i Rs New construction, widening, resurfacing, relocation, 

drain, grade, surface maintenance, guard rail, curbing, 
Are plans necessary 1?--------- 1% Compl ete---------- Probable completion--------- sidewalks, landscaping. 

sHWAY STRUCTURE 

ia i aa el II. HIGHWAY STRUCTURE 


labor and materials; also show equipment needed.) 





6. During the period of the emergency of unem- 
ployment to set up county and regional registration 
and classification unemployment offices.” 

A memorandum incorporating this outline of pur- 
poses, problems and objectives (omitting the 
Suggestions) was sent to heads of all State depart- 
ments, county commissioners, county engineers 
and city engineers, eliciting their cooperation. 
Such cooperation was granted in the form of reports 
of projects selected by these agencies. An outline of 
the existing economic conditions, the steps taken to 
correct them, the reconstruction program and the 
purposes and work of the Work Project Develop- 
ment Committee was sent to every member of the 
Ohio Legislature. This included a summary report 
of the status of construction work which can be 
undertaken in Ohio, with recommendations for 
carrying on this work. 

Reports. The survey was undertaken by gather- 
ing all the most important data on uniform Reports 
of Projects Available for Work and Development. 


Population benefi ted--------------------- nen enn nnn nnn w nnn mw en new wen nnn nnnnnnn 
Probable life of project-------------- Probable life of community-- 
Recommended method of construction; Contract---------- Day Labor-- 


Public authority, individual or corporation in charge------------------------- 


Total Estimated Cost----------- Divided as follows: Engr. ----<---------------- 


(List detailed approximate estimate on reverse side showing unit costs of 


Work to be done by cooperation of private,Federal ,State,City,County, Township, 


Special District or by---------------- Bl ONO+ oon mn we en nnn nnn nn een nnn nn nnn o- 


Funds provided by-------<--<---<---- nnn nn nnn cow nn nn wn nen nme w nc enceenonwennn= 


Check type of this report ORIGINAL---------------------------- REPEAT---------- 





Bridges, viaducts, grade separations (Hy), grade sepa- 
rations (Ry), underpasses (vehicular), underpasses 
(pedestrian). 


III. HEALTH AND SANITATION 
Water storage, water filtration, water softening, water 
lines, sewage disposal, sewer systems, civic centers, 
water front beautification, pollution of streams, slum 
eradication, parking spacing. 


IV. BurILDING CONSTRUCTION 

ital aaieaniai (Construction, Renovizing, Destruction) 
Administration, hospitals, schools, auditoriums, 
stadia, prisons, markets, libraries, factories, docks, 
warehouses, terminals (for air, road, rail, water), 
breakwaters, airports, post offices, clubhouses, gym- 
nasiums, banks, theaters, hotels, churches, dance halls, 
power houses, light plants, shore protection, ports, 
harbors, channels, store rooms, residences, armories, 
garages, barns, railroads (abandon, relocate, struct., 
maint.), mavigation, police stations, fire stations. 





V. MARGINAL LANDS 
Drain swamps and muck lands, irrigate arid areas, 
clear scrub timber lands, reforestation, game preserves, 
artificial lakes, fish hatcheries, resorts, camp sites, golf 
courses, amusement parks, athletic centers. 


VI. NATURAL RESOURCES 
Flood control, drought control, hydroelectric develop- 
ment, timber, clay, coal, gas, oil, sand, stone, gravel. 


VII. RuRAL 
Vacant farm dwellings, reclamation of new farm land 
| (drain and flood control), suburban estates, suburban 
farm lands. 


A sample of the uniform Report Sheet is shown on 
this page, together with the list of types of projects 
to be reported. These reports were (and are being) 
summarized and coordinated under their proper 
classifications on sheets similar to that shown on 
page 449. The classifications are: (a) Water Re- 
sources, (b) Other Resources, (c) Sewage, (d) State 
Highways, (e) County Highways, (f) City Streets, 
(g) Township Roads, (h) Building Construc- 
tion, (i) Harbor Improvements, (j) Drainage — 
Drought, (k) Housing, (1) Marginal Land, (m) 
Industrial Construction, (n) Railroads, (0) Water 
Works, (p) Airports. 

Under each of these major headings are subdi- 
visions for exact types of work, as will be seen on the 
sample financing-summary sheet on page 449. The 
sheet is reproduced from the ‘Short Outline for 
Survey of Economic and Needed Improvements, 
Ohio 1933-1940,’ which the Committee has pre- 
pared in blue print for use with the cooperating 
agencies. Another list compiled by the Committee 
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gives, in table form, the status of each project in 
recard to time, viz., ““‘amount under way 30 days 
m when money is available,’’ then 60 days and 
9) days. Under each time-period-heading are col- 
umns listing the amount expended for (1) Engi- 
neering and Cost; (2) Labor; (3) Material; (4) Land. 

Publicity has included newspapers and the radio. 
On March 27 Governor George White brought the 
work of the Committee to the citizens through the 
microphone. On April 8 Engineer Director Kane 
explained further the aims and methods: “.. . 
The principal aim of the Work Project Development 
Committee, therefore, is to cooperate with and co- 
ordinate all agencies both public and private in 
developing useful work to put workers once again 
on a self-sustaining basis. . . . Its sole functions 
are to develop needed work, devise ways and means 
of getting it started, and to see that it is conducted 
in an efficient manner.”’ 

Results. In six weeks approximately 2,000 
projects have been reported, covering work esti- 
mated at $400,000,000. In the Committee’s tabula- 


—, 


tions a careful check will be made of each project in 
order to select those of greatest worth. At least 
$100,000,000 worth of worthy projects will be ready 
to begin actual construction within 30 days after 
funds are made available, and like amounts each 
month thereafter for six months. 

In Springfield County projects were reported for 
flood control, for sewage disposal and for water 
supply, the proponents of each proposal not realiz- 
ing the relation of its significance to the others. 
When this was brought to light by the Committee, 
the engineers of each project studied the problems 
in collaboration and produced a coordinated system 
which was not only more efficient but saved $450,000 
in the total estimated cost of the combined projects. 
The realization that no construction project is 
entirely unrelated to others is demonstrated by the 
results of this survey. The importance of a truly 
coordinated construction program, not only for 
towns, cities, communities, but interrelated through 
States, is made manifest. The survey is the first step 
toward a rational construction program. 


PREPARATION FOR A PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM 


BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


1. Something more is needed than the mere 
listing of public works projects and other large 
scale building operations such as low rental housing 
and slum rehabilitation. 

2. Each project proposed should be studied in 
relation to the social and economic background of 
the community in which it is located. 

3. Data on both the project and on the economic 
background should be in the hands of the federal 
government before the granting of federal credits. 

4. Technical men now unemployed may be put 
to work compiling and graphically interpreting this 
data. 

5. An investment by the Government in research 
of this type would be not only a sound method of 
work relief administration, but it would put at the 
disposal of the Government valuable data upon 
which to base its public works program. 

6. The technique of tabulation employed by the 
Work Project and Development Committee of the 
State of Ohio Relief Commission offers the best 
pattern so far offered. 

7. Even should a public works program involving 
the expenditure of billions of dollars be immediately 
started, it will not eliminate the necessity for a 
survey and research service which will place public 
works upon a sound economic basis. Such a program 
will make long range intelligent planning a possibil- 
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ity. In no other way will it be possible to regulate 
public works so as to take up the slack in employ- 
ment due to fluctuations of industrial conditions. 

8. It should be recognized that the present de- 
plorable condition of realty finance, especially in 
the field of mortgages, is due not alone to the decline 
of the national income but also to chaotic and 
unregulated conditions in the building industry. 
Unnecessarily rapid depreciation and obsolescence 
are the most powerful factors which have under- 
mined the foundations of realty finance. Mortgage 
relief should not be extended, especially in the case 
of urban properties, unless reforms are instituted 
in the management of real properties which will 
facilitate the assembly of depreciated properties 
and their replacement by housing projects which 
will prove stable investments rather than wildcat 
speculations and which will provide high standards 
of city life rather than congestion and hopeless 
decay. Here again, organized survey and research 
should place in the hands of the Government data 
on which a long-range program for aid to realty 
finance may be based. 

9. We recommend the organization of a public 
works survey service. This may be set up imme- 
diately and manned by unemployed technical men 
paid out of federal relief funds. Ultimately it should 
be a coordinated State and Federal service. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S 
PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING LAW 


The following is a digest of H. R. 1566 providing 
for six-year advance planning of public works by 
the State, the cities and principal counties, which 
has just been passed by the Pennsylvania legislature 
and is now before the Governor.* The law: — 

1. Creates a permanent State Public Works 
Planning Board to formulate annually a six-year 
comprehensive plan and financial program of State 
public works; to promote greater economy in 
construction; to aid in stabilizing industry and 
employment through the proper regulation of 
public construction and the conservation and 
control of part of the public credit for use in periods 
of depression. 

2. Requires each State department having charge 
of construction of public works to plan and program 
its proposed projects six years in advance and to 
prepare detailed plans and specifications for work 
at least one year ahead. 

3. Requires that an advisory opinion of the State 
Board upon public works plans and programs 
prepared by any State agency, shall accompany 
requests to the legislature for appropriations for 
proposed capital public works. 

4. Authorizes cities and principal counties to 
create local public works planning boards with 
functions similar to those of the State Board. 

* Copies of H. R. 1566 are available from the Federal Em- 


ployment Stabilization Board, Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


5.. Provides that if cities and principal counties 
do not set up such boards within 2% years the 
advisory opinion of the State Board must be 
sought upon their proposed capital public works 
before voters are asked to authorize the borrowing 
of money for the same. This advisory opinion can 
be rejected by the voters after a public hearing in 
the locality affected. Cities are given an incentive 
to set up such boards by the provision that when 
they do so, mandatory requirements for an advisory 
opinion of the State Board will be withdrawn. 

6. No new authority, State or local, is created 
which can override or displace the functions of 
present responsible local governments. 

7. Authorizes State Public Works Planning 
Board to serve as a clearing house for approved 
local planning boards for information and data 
relating to public works plans and programs. 

8. Provides for planning by the State Board for 
immediate public works requirements in the present 
emergency. 

9. Is a permanent measure for more complete 
integration of the function of planning for the State’s 
physical development with the function of planning 
future financial policies. 

10. The bill is based on the Federal legislation 
creating the Federal Employment Stabilization 
Board now in operation, and on State laws for 
control of local finances in North Carolina and 
Indiana now in operation. 


N ORDER to further the program of planned 
construction which The Architectural Forum has 
been advocating during the past two years, it will 
actively cooperate with the organizations which are 
now undertaking the Joint Survey. Reprints of the 
preceding pages may be obtained from The Architec- 
tural Forum, 220 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Inquiries, suggestions and comments will receive 
prompt attention. 
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All photos by Nyholm 


Looking across the fountain plaza toward the great semicircle of limestone and glass which forms the east facade of the passenger station 


UNION TERMINAL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
\LFRED FELLHEIMER & STEWARD WAGNER, ARCHITECTS 


JAMES STEWART & CO., INC., CONTRACTORS 
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Unlike other station vehicular ramps, those in the 
Cincinnati terminal are treated with intelligent 
respect. The terra cotta walls are of two shades of 
tan, and the ceiling is stucco, integrally colored 
to match the walls. Paving brick is used for the 
roadway, and directionally patterned cement in 
buff, red and black for the pedestrian platforms. 
The curbs, which have aluminum railings, are of 
terrazzo matching the terra cotta. Aluminum is 
also used for the combination illumination and 
traffic lights, for sash, and for ventilating grilles 


UNION TERMINAL, CINCINNATI, 
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{cross the main concourse the arch 
rises lo a clear height of 106 ft. The 
ceiling and pilasters are finished in 
acoustic plaster, yellow and orange in 
color, with a finish coat of Luminol 
paint. The double window sash are of 
aluminum. Red Verona is the prin- 
cipal marble used, with a base of 
Tennessee Fleuri, and bands of Vir- 
gunia Black 


Another of the six vehicular ramps that 
provide remarkably easy exits 
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The semicircular sweep of the main concourse is dominated 
by the silhouette mosaic murals that trace the history of 
transportation and of Cincinnali. Designed by Winold 
Reiss and executed by Ravenna Mosaics, Inc., they con- 
stitute a departure in technique, with the figures in bril- 
liant colors standing out against a neutral colored stucco 
background. They are lighted from a trough below, and a 
similar trough above supplies general illumination for the 
concourse. The floor is directionally patterned in gray, tan 
and red terrazzo. The information booth, above left, is built 
of aluminum and faced with orange and black formica 


UNION TERMINAL 
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The treatment of the interior shops is better illustrated in this detail, and in the passageway from the main concourse to the waiting room 
concourse shown on the opposite page. The Red Verona marble columns are jointed and capped with aluminum and carved glass, 
and aluminum is again used for the lettering over the stores and for the illuminated directional signs 
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The usual hard benches of station wait- 
ing rooms have been banished in Cin- 
cinnali’s waiting room concourse, and 
replaced by comfortable aluminum 


furniture, upholstered in red and tan 


leather. As in the main concourse, the 
floor is of terrazzo and the ceiling of 
acoustic plaster. The map and other 
mural panels are silhouette mosaics 


bo “a 
Warm air in winter and outside air in Za 
summer is supplied through the alumi- 
num and glass combination lighting ii * | | ‘B 
Ta - ae Pea a. a. | ™ = o aoe Pi 1@ 


and ventilating fixtures. To keep oul g 
smoke and soot from the trains below 
the aluminum sash are fixed. Red 
Verona marble is used for the walls, 
and domestic gray and black marble 
with aluminum jointing for the con- 


ductor’s visa in the foreground 
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Painted canvas covered with a ground 


glass surface that receives chalk, an 
aluminum ladder on a running track 
and the indirect lighting from direc- 
tional louvers at the sides and top are 
features of the announcement board 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


The women’s wailing room is finished 
in zebra and madrone woods. The 
furniture is leather upholstered, and 
the floor is terrazzo. The directionally 
louvred fixtures supply reading and 
general illumination 


With wainscoting and pilasters of 
zebra wood, the walls of the men’s wail- 
ing room are noteworthy for the panels 
of inlaid walnut and holly veneer. The 
floor is terrazzo and the ceiling painted 
in varying shades of gray 
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In both the president's office, above, and 
his secretary's office, right, the floors 
are of varying shades of brown cork. 
The walls in the former are of gumwood 
veneer, and the furniture is upholstered 
in light tan, with drapes to match the 
floor colors. The desk is of walnut and 
harewood. In the secretary's office, the 
pilasters, door trim, and wainscoting 
are of harewood, with aluminum base 
and trim. The wali panels are stipple 
painted plaster 


UNION TERMINAL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ALFRED FELLHEIMER & 
STEWARD WAGNER, ARCHITECTS 
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Over the door of the president's office the 
exterior station design is inlaid in holly 
wood. The door trim is of aluminum, 
but here, as elsewhere throughout the 
station, the hardware is nickel silver 
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The fireplace in the president's office is 
of kasola stone, with a hood of alu- 


minum and andirons of chrome-plated 


brass. The map is of wood veneer in- 
lays. The ceiling is of painted plaster 


In the board room the floors and walls 
are of cork, with a wainscoling of wal- 
nul veneer, aluminum base and cap- 
ping. In addition to the ceiling light 
panel, illumination is supplied by 
gallery fixtures. The furnilure is ma- 
drone, upholstered in dark tan and 
green leather 
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In the lunch room, above, the floor is terrazzo, the ceiling of 
acoustic plaster, and the walls of Red Verona marble with 
Verdona strips, above which is a frieze painted by Bourdelle. 
The counter tops are of Alps green marble and the facing of 
a lighter shade of green. The seats are of nickel silver with 
red leather upholstery. The cashier's booth has a marble 
base and a formica top. In the bookshop, right, the floor is 
of cork, natural to dark brown in color, with trim and dis- 
play cases of zebra wood and birch. The ceiling is painted 
gray and silver, and the lighting frieze conceals heating and 
ventilating grilles 
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The news reel theater, a welcome addi- 
tion to station concessions, is finished 
with a black and white marble wains- 
coling and a_ proscenium arch of 
Tennessee Fleuri. The carpet is mul- 
berry and the chairs are upholstered in 
red and orange, with a red relvet cur- 
ain. Here again the carved linoleum 
panels are used. In the ticket office. 
left, the floor is terrazzo and the walls 
of Hauteville marble, with grilles, rail- 
ing and other trim of aluminum. The 
doors a: finished in black and white 


enamel 
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Walls and floor of the tea room 
are of Rookwood tile in shades of 
green, with blue, red and silver 
decorative notes. The ceiling is 
plaster painted gray. The furni- 
lure, lighting fixture, and other 
frim is aluminum, with the 
chairs upholstered in green and 
tan, and the table tops of lino- 
leum 


One of three private dining rooms 


which are separated by folding 
doors. The floor is covered with 
rust colored carpet, the walls 
with curly maple veneer with 
madrone inlays. Indirect light- 
ing ts concealed in the plaste: 
cornice, and the ceiling panel is 
painted canvas 
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Bourdelle’s carved linoleum panels cover the walls of the 
women’s lounge, which has a terrazzo floor and a ceiling of 
light gray plaster. The furniture is of madrone wood, up- 
holstered in dull red leather. All other woodwork is of koa. 
The typical elevator cab, left, has walls of koa wood veneer 
and ceiling and cove of stainless steel. The rubber floor is of 
contrasting shades of blue and gray, designed to carry oul 
the pattern established by the walls of the cab 
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Roofs of the passenger 
ramps, which depart 
from the usual continu- 
ously sloping type. 
Better light, better con- 
struction and harmony 
were factors in design 
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The butterfly type of 
platform canopy, un- 
usual because their stiff 
leg girder construction 
with an insulated steel 
deck roof permits a span 


of 80 ft. between columns 
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ae March 19, 1933, thirteen different railroad 


lines of seven different systems wound their tor- 
tuous ways into Cincinnati’s five scattered termi- 
nals, destroying the city’s chance to be as beautiful 
as a ‘‘Queen City’’ should be, and giving its 450,000 
citizens the most ‘‘cumbersome and awkward group 
of passenger facilities’’ in any large city of the United 
States. On that day, two weeks before the date set 
for the ceremonial opening, the trains of the thirteen 
lines rolled for the first time over the tracks of a 
new $41,000,000 railroad terminal development into 
a new union passenger station. 

To accomplish the change, 287 acres in the center 
of the city had been appropriated, 5,763,000 cu. yds. 
of fill material had been scooped up and dumped; 
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224,500 cu. yds. of concrete had been poured, and 
45,500 tons of steel had been set. The civic difh- 
culties overcome were many. 

Of it all, architects, engineers, railroadmen, 
politicians and the citizens of Cincinnati were jus- 
tifiably proud. It had taken three years to negotiate, 
almost four to build; but the result is one that 
Cincinnatians are willing to match against the 
union terminals of Chicago, Cleveland, Omaha, 
Buffalo, or any other city in the United States. 

By 1920, restricted growth within the city plan 
demanded a radical adjustment of railroad facilities. 
George Dent Crabbs, who had been summoned to 
civic activity many times before by his fellow citi- 
zens, accepted the complex assignment of per- 
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From the air the station looks like a gargantuan beetle, with 
ramps for claws and train platforms for legs. The area across 
the tracks has been studied for air transportation facilities. 


suading seven large railroad systems to support a 
union terminal and of dealing with city officials in 
obtaining the necessary readjustments of city plan. 

Specifically, the union terminal project required: 
(1) selection in one parcel of nearly 300 acres in a 
city already well developed; (2) rerouting of four of 
the seven railroads to reach the site; (3) ultimate 
abandonment of the five old stations; (4) vacation 
of, and changes in city streets, including the erec- 
tion of new super-highways, and elimination of 
grade crossings; (5) coordination of the revised rail- 
road facilities with the adjacent new post office site; 
(6) coordination with pedestrian and vehicular 
traffic and with the parked main approach. 

For the fulfillment of those requirements, the Cin- 
cinnati Union Terminal Company was formed in 
1923 as the corporate representative of the seven * 

*New York Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 


Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Louisville & Nashville 
and the Southern Railway systems. 
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In the city map, below, A, B, C, D and E indicate the five 
stations that have been abandoned, the location of the new 
ferminal and the boulevard approach 
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yprietary and participating railroad systems, in 
e design, construction and operation of the ter- 
inal facilities developed in making use of the pro- 
ised site. Four years were consumed in preliminary 
-tudies and agitation before the activities were cli- 
maxed by an agreement in 1927 between the city 
and the railroads as to the site and the general plan 
for making it accessible to all. And in July, 1929, 
the City Council of Cincinnati had passed its last 
of several dozen ordinances providing for the 
necessary changes in streets and the erection and 
maintenance of the contemplated structures. 


In the map and air view opposite the arrangement 
of the station, of the railroad connections, of tracks and 
supporting terminal facilities is indicated. 


General Objectives. In the design of the station 
and its supporting features there were several gen- 
eral objectives: 

1. The passenger and railroad facilities to be ar- 
ranged in convenient and direct contact with each 
other. 

2. All types of vehicular transportation, such as 
private motors, taxis, buses and street cars, to be 
provided with adequate and easy contact with the 
station, with a minimum of conflicting move- 
ments. 

3. Parking space for motor cars, taxis and buses 
to be provided in a way not detrimental to the use 
and appearance of the station. 

4. The station plan to be coordinated with the 
approach boulevard through the reconstructed Lin- 
coln Park. (See general map.) 

5. Provision for Dalton Street, an important 
north and south street, under the station plaza, 
with proper lighting and ventilation. 

6. Consideration of future airplane landing and 
field connections. 
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Having adopted the through track type of ter- 
minal as the best for all the roads, the station plat- 
forms, eight in number and 1,600 ft. long, were cen- 
tered on the east-west axis of Lincoln Park, with 
provision for three more platforms in the future. To 
keep above the highest recorded floods in the Ohio 
River and Mill Creek (see map and air view), the 
tracks and grades were raised from 12 to 15 ft 
above the old level.t Trucking ramps descend from 
each platform to a trucking subway under the 
tracks connecting with the station baggage room 
and the detached mail and express facilities to the 
north. Auxiliary trucking ways at the ends of the 
platforms and at track level provide emergency 
crossings for baggage, mail and express: 


Station Plan. The exact location of the station 
building and the general arrangement of the major 
facilities were controlled by the grade and location 
of the station tracks. Proper clearance above the 
tracks determined the level of the main station 
floor and approach plaza. This level, 20 ft. above 
the tracks and some 35 ft. above adjacent streets, 
gives to the visible portion of the structure the ap- 
pearance of being at the summit of a noticeable rise 
in the approach plaza. 

Instead of filling in the large plaza area, it was 
supported structurally, thereby providing a large 
enclosed space for the parking of motor cars, buses 
and their auxiliary services. The corresponding 
space below the main station floor was utilized for a 
trucking driveway and baggage facilities near the 
tracks and for three looped concentric covered ways 
passing under the main concourse. These ways ac- 
commodate city and interurban buses and taxicabs. 

+ Nearly two weeks before the time set for the formal open 
ing and use of the station high water in the Ohio River, within 
8 ft. of the highest recorded level, flooded the old stations and 


approaches, and all passenger traffic was transferred at once 
to the new station. 
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Sketch by Winold Reiss 


George Dent Crabbs Alfred Fellheimer 


Director Architects 


All usual station facilities and conveniences are 
provided on the main floor, arranged in the simplest 
and most direct manner. The first conception of the 
plan was a half funnel placed on its side, the large 
end where the circulation is a maximum and the 
small end at the far end of the passenger bridge 
where the circulation is a minimum. In elaborating 
the plan on this principle it was found that a semi- 
circular arrangement of the usual facilities, covered 
by a half-dome facing the plaza, was most advan- 
tageous. The mass of the building was, in conse- 
quence, impressive at a very low cost, as the station 
building as a whole was built at a net cost of about 
40 cents per cu. ft. 

This included extra steel and foundation work, so 
that additional office space over the structure in the 
rear of the dome could be added in the future if 


The terra cotta dome of the sta- 
lion from the train platform at 
the rear. On the opposite page, 
the station from a side street, 
showing the ramp entrances to 
the station and street passing 


under the plaza 
Nyholm 





Colonel H. M. Waite 
Chief Engineer 


Steward Wagner 


necessary. The early studies included provision for a 
considerable amount of office space for the purpose 
of securing an impressive effect by the additional 
remunerative cubage. As the proprietary railroads 
preferred to retain their rented office space at 
various points in the city, it was necessary to gain an 
impressive effect in the manner employed. 

The primary function of the passenger bridge 
over the platforms is to provide contact between the 
station and the trains. For this purpose alone a 
bridge of moderate dimensions would have been 
adequate; but since waiting passengers should be as 
near the train gates as possible this bridge was in- 
creased in size to serve as the main waiting room con- 
course. It was given a width of 80 ft. and ample 
height to insure adequate seating capacity and 
ventilation. With this width and a length of 450 ft. 
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Underwood & Underwood Photos 


A. M. Stewart James C. Stewart 


Builders 


the waiting room concourse became one of the 
dominant features of the station. 

The possibility of providing airport facilities was 
considered but nothing of a concrete nature affect- 
ing the plans was achieved. Some idea, however, of 
the possibilities of, as well as the difficulties in, 
coordinating air and rail services can be gained 
from a study of the air view on page 470. 

An elevated airport in the valley was contem- 
plated, connected to the station by a continuation 
of the waiting room concourse over the tracks. 

The use of the roof of the station and the plat- 
form shed area was considered, and discarded in 
view of the adverse conclusions of the British Air 
Ministry on a similar proposal for one of the London 
stations for which the architects had acted in an 
advisory capacity. 


Vyholm 














Design. With those responsible for the architec- 
tural design the feeling was inescapable that to 
follow classic precedent in a railway station, a charac- 
teristic product of the machine age, was inappro- 
priate. In addition, the consequent cost would have 
rendered any adequate formal design entirely futile. 
The architectural treatment was therefore based 
upon the size, proportions and functions of the 
structure itself. The designer was thus liberated 
from many formal precepts which might otherwise 
have prevented the attainment of the best develop- 
ment of the plan. Sizes and proportions of openings 
were not restricted by classic orders. Maximum ease 
in circulation was approximated by rounded cor- 
ners in place of the inevitable pilasters. Entrances 
and vehicular passages were not forced into con- 
sonance with classic requirements. 

While complete functionalism might have been 
desired by the architects, the result was necessarily 
influenced by some compromises through long asso- 
ciation of the traditional forms with the design of 
station buildings. Moreover, four years ago, when 
the design was under way, too radical a departure 
from accustomed formalism was not feasible. 

The mass of the building is dominated by the 
large half-dome (200 ft. in outside diameter) over 
the main concourse. From the boulevard approach 
this dome is seen as a heavily buttressed semicircu- 
lar arched facade flanked on either side by three 
covered concentrically curved vehicular ways (en- 
trances on the right and exits on the left). In fact it 
still discloses, in spite of necessary modifications, the 
initial abstract conception of the original plan de- 
sign predicated upon the principle of a half funnel 
placed on its side and guiding the traveler unmis- 
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The 720-ft. axis of the station, leading from the main concourse into the 
waiting room concourse bridge, in which the sequence of facilities and the 
directional pattern of the terrazzo floor guide passengers to and from trains 


takably to and from the point of contact with the 
train service. 

On entering the main concourse from the plaza or 
from the vehicular approaches the facilities required 
before or after contact with the trains are obviously 
in sight, direct in arrangement, and lead naturally 
and easily without confusion or retracing of 
steps to the concourse waiting room directly over 
the train platforms. This exemplifies the cardinal 
principle of design, namely, the stressing of the 
function and sequence of the dominant facilities so 
plainly that a total stranger would almost auto- 
matically be guided in his movement to or from the 
train entrances. Even the design patterns in the 
terrazzo floors indicate the directions of circulation 
between the main entrances, the principal facilities 
and the train entrances. Moreover, the directional 
and other signs were treated as integral parts of the 
design from the very beginning. 

In the waiting room concourse a more congenial 
atmosphere than that offered by the conventional 
station waiting room was sought. The usual wooden 
benches were discarded for inviting groups of 
leather upholstered settees and chairs, placed as in- 
formally as was consistent with orderly circulation 
and proper maintenance. The men’s and women’s 
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rooms and the barber shop were even more in- 
timately furnished. In the numerous shops, the 
restaurant and the lunch room, as well as in the news 
reel theater which was included for the entertain- 
ment of waiting passengers, the departure from the 
usual style of decoration and furnishing is radical. 
All these features were designed and built com- 
pletely finished as parts of the whole general con- 
ception rather than left to the taste or whim of the 
concessionaire as to decoration and equipment. 

A marked improvement in the treatment ac- 
corded such utilitarian features as the platforms and 
the ramps and stairways leading to them is observ- 
able. These elements have been in general the neg- 
lected orphans of station design. While use of any 
costly materials in these features was avoided, care 
was exercised to make them bright and cheerful. 

The decorative treatment of all spaces is based 
primarily on textures and colors of materials. Clean- 
liness and ease of maintenance are of even more 
importance in a railway station for steam-operated 
trains than in other buildings on account of the 
rapid accumulation of soot. The same consideration 
influenced the choice of mosaics for the mural 
decoration of the important interior spaces. 

The lighting effects were considered a part of the 
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esign and were developed concurrently with the 
ther elements. Extensive use was made of indirect 
ghting and only the consequent operating costs 
recluded its exclusive employment. Flexibility in 
ighting operation was an important consideration. 
in the large public spaces where a variety of light 
sources were utilized each alone will provide ade- 


ENGINEERING 


In a building so large and so complex in its func- 
tioning the mechanical equipment is important and 
complicated. Only such features as were controlling 
in the design or notable advances in current prac- 
tice are here described. 


Heating and Ventilating. The steam for heating 
is furnished from a power house over a mile distant. 
It is transmitted at high pressure and within the 
building passes through two reducing valves for 
local use. One supplies steam at medium pressure 
(45 Ibs.) for kitchen service and hot water supply, 
the other furnishes steam at low pressure (3 to 5 Ibs.) 
for direct and indirect air heating units. 

The heating of the main concourse under the 
dome and the train concourse waiting room in- 
volved special and interesting treatment. These 
large rooms are connected with each other without 
separating door or partition. The train concourse is 
exposed to the weather on five of its six surfaces and 
has sixteen exits to the platforms. To secure a 
minimum height above trains all steam piping 
and air ducts are placed between the ceiling and 
roof. 

One half of the air supplied to the train concourse 
is fresh air from outside, heated to room tempera- 
ture and released through grilles in the combination 
ceiling fixtures. The other half is taken from the 
room itself and after passing through fully covered 
fan-driven heating units, where sufficient heat to 
balance the heat loss is supplied, it is discharged 
into the room through grilles directed downward in- 
side of each exit door. For summer use dampers are 
provided in the exhaust from the fans at each exit so 
that the warm and vitiated air can be discharged 
outside. The currents of air discharged from the 
combination fixtures break up the stratum of hot air 
which tends to collect near the ceiling. 

No direct heating facilities are provided on the in- 
side of the main concourse except hot air ducts 
placed just inside of the two entrance vestibules 
from the vehicular ramps. The big windows covering 
almost the entire facade are equipped with double 
sash. In winter the air in the space between is con- 
stantly circulated over heaters, thus keeping the 
facade side of the half-dome at room temperature. 
Likewise, the air between the outer and inner dome 
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quately for slack periods, with the convenience of 
progressive intensity of illumination as the need 
arises, each stage being complete and harmonious in 
itself. This was intended to avoid the depressing and 
desolate effect observable in older structures when 
for reasons of operating economy a portion of the 
lighting system has been cut out. 






covering is also kept at room temperature by light- 
weight heating units installed in this space. The re- 
maining surface of the semidome is in contact with 
other exterior heated space and no further heat is 
required. The vestibules of the front and side en- 
trances are supplied with separate fan-driven hot 
air systems. 

Elsewhere throughout the building the smaller 
spaces are heated by direct radiators enclosed, if the 
location so requires. In the kitchen and shop spaces 
where exposed radiators are undesirable the air is 
heated in the supply ducts. All rooms without ex- 
terior exposure and spaces where congested use 
rapidly vitiates the supply of air are equipped with 
supply and exhaust ventilating facilities. In summer 
the news reel theater is supplied with cooled air. The 
working temperatures of all parts of the building are 
controlled by a thermostatic system. 


Lighting and Electrical Features. Electric cur- 
rent for lighting and power is supplied by the local 
power company to the main switchboard over two 
separate high tension lines to avoid as far as possible 
outside breakdown in the service. It then passes 
through appropriate transformers to localized dis- 
tributing switchboards at low tension and thence 
through built-in ducts to the operating outlets. 
Localized submeters are provided for purposes of 
administration. 

The half-dome of the main concourse is served by 
lamps controlled by dimmers concealed in coves in 
the surface of the ceiling. The remainder of the sta- 
tion is equipped with direct and semidirect fixtures 
applied in each case in accordance with utilitarian 
and decorative needs. The plaza facade is flood- 
lighted from units installed on island standards in 
the plaza some distance from the building. The 
plaza itself is lighted from appropriate standards so 
as to provide adequate illumination with a reason- 
able amount of current. The main jets of the plaza 
fountain are illuminated by colored floodlights. In 
the vehicular tunnels where traffic is all one way 
special fixtures screening the lights from the eyes of 
drivers are used. 

Electrical outlets are conveniently placed along 
the passenger train platforms for telephone, signal 
and air conditioning services. The signal tower, 
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Section through the semidome roof of the station, and left, 
setting a truss in place. The structural design consists of a 
series of transverse, parallel barrel-arch trusses that divide 
the dome into segments. There are eight of these, with spans 
ranging from 209 ft. to 67 ft. 8 in. and with the heaviest 
weighing 380 tons. Diagonal bracing is fitted between the 
top and bottom chords, and the ends are built into the four- 
story flanking buildings. A 5 in. concrete slab, reen- 
forced with wire mesh, covers the framing, which, in turn, is 
covered with five-ply fell waterproofing. The exterior cover- 
ing is ribbed terra cotta tile, laid in herringbone pattern. 
To load the trusses equally during construction the concrete 
was poured in circular sections starting at the top, and the 
terra cotta was laid similarly starting at the bottom. The 
same method was followed with the domed plaster ceiling 
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rain arrival and departure announcement boards 
nd strategic train operating points are connected 
yy teletype service. The signal tower for the control 
if signals and switches in the passenger station area 
s built into the station structure, instead of being 
located along the tracks as is usual. This introduced 
some problems in providing for the large number of 
conduits where they would still be accessible. 

The telephone space contains separate switch- 
boards for both the local telephone service and the 
strictly railroad telephone needs. The boards can be 
cross-connected when desirable. The clock system 
consists of three master clocks controlling the con- 
tinuous moving, submeter and impulse type clocks 
as installed throughout the station. A complete sys- 
tem of fire alarm stations connected with the city 
fire alarm service gives ample protection. 


Plumbing, Piping, Refrigeration. The interior 
water supply main is connected at widely separated 
points by two separate pipe lines to the city street 
main connections, also at widely separated points. 
The water pressure derived from these mains is 
sufficient to avoid supplementary pumping except 
in the case of the water supply for the elevated 
signal tower. Connections with the city sewer sys- 
tem are provided separately for the sanitary and 
rain water outlets. 

The water pipes in the building are arranged in 
segregated minor systems according to location or 
use, so that parts may be shut off without affecting 
the remainder. For administrative purposes certain 
parts are locally submetered. 

The circulation for the hot water tanks is main- 
tained by pumping, the tanks being cross-connected 
to avoid breakdowns in service. For fire protection 
water is pumped into pressure tanks connected with 
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the interior supply main, so that adequate pressure 
can be maintained in case the city water main 
pressure is insufficient. 

Cold brine is supplied to all refrigerators, cold 
water tanks and the cooling devices of the news reel 
theater. Water for the plaza fountain, cascade and 
pool is pumped under suitable pressure for recircu- 
lation from the tanks which catch the discharge 
from the pool. Yard hydrants provide water 
throughout the plaza for grass and other purposes. 

Cast iron screw joint pipe was used for all soil, 
waste and vent pipes over 2 in. in diameter; 
wrought iron for cold water, red brass for hot water 
and steel for fire line and gas pipes. Hose racks and 
fire extinguishers are placed conveniently through- 
out the building, carbon dioxide extinguishers being 
installed in spaces occupied by electrical equipment. 
Kerosene oil is pumped to the lamp filling room 
from a storage tank placed under the sidewalk 
outside the building. 

A pneumatic tube system transfers baggage 
checks between the checking room and the main 
baggage space, and Pullman diagrams between the 


ticket offices and the depot passenger agents’ 
offices. 
Construction. Because of the unique character 


of the station, there was less duplication of detail 
than in usual buildings. This resulted in many com- 
plications in scheduling trades. Further difficulties 
were added by the fact that the construction work 
for the railroads themselves, such as grading, track 
laying, etc., was carried on independently of the 
general contractors for the station. Despite all these 
unavoidable handicaps, the schedule was adhered to 
sufficiently to permit opening the station before the 
stated time. 
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Two of the many service buildings which comprise the terminal development: the engine house, left, and the express building 


Undoubtedly, the most unusual conditions were 
encountered in the erection of the dome framing 
the largest half-dome on any permanent building in 
the world. The trusses are of the barrel-arch type, 
set parallel with the plaza facade, and designed to 
absorb the thrusts inherent in semidome construc- 
tion. The trusses were erected in sequence, from the 
smallest to the largest, the latter weighing 380 tons. 
They were erected from fixed points at one end, with 
the tops of the supporting columns at the other end 
set originally slightly out of plumb to take up the lat- 
eral movement. In the largest segment, the movement 
was 378 in., well within the limit of danger of crack- 
ing plaster. To maintain even loading of the trusses 
during construction, the concrete slabs, the terra 
cotta tile, and the plaster ceiling were constructed 
in evenly distributed sections. 


OTHER TERMINAL SERVICE FACILITIES 


The Cincinnati terminal project includes numer- 
ous service buildings and facilities other than the 
Union Station and its immediate platform and 
track facilities already described. These service 
buildings and facilities are located, by virtue of their 
special functions, throughout the terminal area of 
nearly 300 acres. Functional necessities precluded 
any real approach to group arrangement. In addi- 
tion these service buildings and facilities were 
planned, designed and constructed by the engineer- 
ing staff of the terminal company under the direct 
supervision of its staff architect, Edgar D. Tyler. 

Under these circumstances the Union Station, the 
focal point of the improvement, was taken as the 
keynote in the design and architectural treatment 
of the service buildings. The architects for the sta- 
tion collaborated with the terminal company’s 
architect on the exterior architectural treatment 
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and materials, with resulting architectural harmony 
throughout. 

All these buildings are of steel frame or reenforced 
concrete and were designed to attain minimum cost 
of maintenance under severe conditions. Only pres- 
ent necessities were attempted at this time. Provi- 
sion however was made for future extensions. 

The principal service buildings are as follows: 

1. Express Building, tracks and platforms, con- 
taining complete facilities for two express agencies 
were provided, including cold storage, general dis- 
trict offices, money rooms and carpenter shops. 

2. Mail handling building, including a basement, 
main and mezzanine floors. The usual mail handling 
facilities were incorporated including storage for 
trucks, offices, ‘“‘crow’s nest’’ and sorting platform 
and some space in the basement for minor railroad 
services. 

3. Yard service building, housing such services as 
dining car service commissaries, Pullman service 
storage, coach maintenance shop, general locker 
rooms and toilets, and an electric substation. 

4. Enginemen’s building, centrally located, pro- 
viding for crew dispatchers’ offices, engine crew bath 
and locker facilities, and master mechanic’s and 
coach yard superintendent’s offices. 

5. Boiler house, providing space for boilers, coal 
bunkers and ash disposal, for three boilers of 1,000 
hp. each; air compressors for general and signal use; 
facilities for water and boiler treatment, and offices. 

6. Engine house and machine shop, including 
twenty enclosed engine stalls with pits, machine 
shop for heavy repairs, store house and offices. The 
turntables and numerous outside storage tracks 
provide space for future extension of the enclosed 
facilities. 

7. Western Hills Viaduct, a double-deck highway 
which was an important part of the general coopera- 
tion with the city. 

8. Minor buildings, numerous detached buildings 
located where functionally necessary. 
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GETTING TO WORK 


TP Piceniniiiabies of prime importance to the 
building industry — the professional, construction, 
financial and manufacturing groups — are taking 
place daily. The three specific activities which 
deserve spirited attention at this time are: I. The 
Federal Public Works Program. II. The Survey of 
Needed Construction. III. Stimulation of Private 
Work. 

To indicate the direction in which both individ- 
uals and organizations should point, and the action 
to be taken, we take them up in order. 

I. THe Nationa INpustriaAL Recovery Act 
will give the President the widest possible latitude 
in pursuing a construction program to relieve un- 
employment. Of the $3,300,000,000 probably five 
or six hundred million may be spent on construction 
designed by architects. Ways of direct approach 
for obtaining work under the Act can hardly be 
announced until the organization and procedure 
are announced by the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istrator of Public Works, when appointed by the 
President. A group of architects, engineers and 
constructors who sponsor the Survey of Needed 
Construction are in Washington aiding in formulat- 
ing the method of procedure and setting up the 
administrative machinery. This should spur on all 
architects, engineers and contractors in their prepa- 
rations to enter into “partnership” with the gov- 
ernment in bringing about construction at once. 

The architectural organizations, consulting with 
the cooperating organizations, should aid in the 
selection of public-spirited, capable men to admin- 
ister the public works program in the state. 

Individual architects must undertake to expedite 
the furthering of the most necessary building 
projects in their locality by finishing, with all speed, 
the plans and working drawings of public works 
projects, by cooperating with the local govern- 
mental departments in preparing at once plans for 
needed works; and by continuing the development 
and promotion of slum clearance and housing proj- 
ects. It goes without saying that the architect 
whose project is of the greatest social value and 
which is ready for actual construction at the earliest 
date will be the one to profit most. 

There will be opportunities for the employment 
of architectural talent not only in designing the long 
list of buildings of governmental and institutional 
nature, but in designing buildings which will be 
necessary in connection with water works, sewage 
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disposal plants, incinerators, parks, bridges, tun- 
nels, transportation facilities, etc. 

Il. THe Survey or NEEDED CONSTRUCTION 
offers to architects a very definite course of action 
which will not only be of service to their commu- 
nities and themselves, but to the Administration's 
program. The following action is indicated: 

The A. I. A. chapters, and State or local organi- 
zations of architects, can at once cooperate fully 
with the National Committee for Trade Recovery, 
the Association of General Contractors and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, in the making 
of a Joint Survey of Needed Construction. To do 
this it is necessary to: 

(a) Appoint a Public Works Survey Committee 
to meet with representatives of the above organiza- 
tions to formulate the local survey program. 

(b) Select the personnel from volunteers and from 
emergency relief rolls to obtain the pertinent data 
on all building projects in the territory. 

(c) Adopt Report Sheets and Summary Sheets 
similar to those devised by the Ohio Work Project 
Development Committee (see pages 448-450). 

(d) Ascertain what other surveys of similar na- 
ture have been or are being conducted in order 
that there may be no duplication of effort. 

(e) Concentrate on finding the facts regarding 
buildings needed through contacts with all local 
governmental departments or bureaus. 

(f) Prepare newspaper publicity locally telling 
of the survey activities and giving illustrated ac- 
counts of the most needed projects, with explana- 
tions as to cost, financing and men to be employed. 

(g) Urge officially, and as individuals, the es- 
tablishment of a State survey body similar to the 
Ohio Committee (pages 445-452) which will provide 
relief funds for unemployed architects and drafts- 
men in collecting data. In this connection personal 
interviews and written memoranda should explain 
the procedure to the Governor, to the State Relief 
Administrator, to the heads of all city, county and 
municipal governments, and to all members of 
the State Legislature. 

III. SrimuLation oF Private Work. The Gov- 
ernment Program should act as a “primer” and 
private work can be made to follow. Individual 
architectural firms have the strongest possible ar- 
gument in urging private owners to build now 
because material prices are already rising and im- 
mediate contracts are necessary to put up their 
needed buildings or to execute their remodeling 
and modernizing at a low cost. Every architect, in 
the light of this situation,.should lose no time in 
urging each client and prospect to build now. 
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EXPERIMENTAL HOUSE 


W. POPE BARNEY, ARCHITECT 


BY HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


cena the phrase ‘‘labor saving’’ is less in 
favor than it was before the country accumulated 
15,000,000 saved laborers, there is no stigma at- 
tached to the term when it applies to household 
drudgery. To reduce even further the number and 
arduousness of the tasks that constitute the daily 
routine of domestic life, W. Pope Barney incorpo- 
rated for the first time several new devices of a labor 
saving character in a small house at Merion, Pa. 
Here will be tested under actual living conditions the 
operation of newly developed heating and air condi- 
tioning units in which anthracite is used as the fuel. 

While he has attempted to increase the efficiency 
of his house as a machine for living, he has not 
adopted machine design, as others have who think 
in the same terms. Nor has he yielded to the tempta- 
tions of fabricated wall substances, relying on brick 
construction, well insulated, as a matter of economy 
as well as of esthetics. Although the exterior 
design recalls the Regency manner, the prominent 
position of the garage and the emphasis of the 
approach to the front entrance are visible evidences 
of the freedom with which the architect worked. 


Kitchen. Conspicuous departure from custom- 
ary usage is to be found in the small size of the L- 
shaped kitchen and the absence of a pantry. That 
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the pantry in a small house is commonly more of a 
bane than a blessing was the consensus of domestic 
experts at the 1932 ‘‘Small House Conference.”’ 
The pantry as a separate entity, accordingly, has 
been ruled out and the long, narrow part of the L, 
equipped with refrigerator, cupboards and counter, 
does duty as a pantry for the serving of meals. 

The feature of outstanding interest in the kitchen 
equipment is the anthracite coal burning range. 
It is a patented invention of Swedish origin almost 
unbelievably economical of fuel, and is so thor- 
oughly insulated that almost all its heat is con- 
served for cooking purposes. Its fuel consumption is 
about one ton of pea coal a year. 


Heating. There is no cellar in the ordinary sense 
of the word. There is no need for one. There are no 
coal bins, no tanks, no ash piles. Besides the game 
room, the laundry and a storage room, there is a 
chamber for what might be called the ‘“‘works”’ of 
the whole establishment. Therein is an anthracite 
coal burning furnace that operates, winter and 
summer, in conjunction with the air conditioning 
apparatus, supplies hot water for the whole house, 
controls refrigeration, and heats the laundry 
clothes-drier. Nut coal is dumped from the wagon 
into a hole in the floor of the garage; thence it is 
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No experiments were made with 
the exterior walls, which are of 
insulated brick veneer painted 
light yellow. Cornice and trim 
are of lead coated copper. The 
garage door (see opposite page) 
is automatically rolled up by 
the turn of a key switch in the 


galepost 


automatically fed by gravity into the furnace. 
When ashes accumulate, an automatic motor- 
operated ejector conveys them to a hopper in an 
outside ash-room whence the ash man removes them 
three or four times a year. Neither coal nor ashes 
ever contact the air of the house, and there is no 
shoveling of either to be done. 

In the design of the furnace overhead gravity feed 














has been accomplished by a circular fire-pot, water- 
jacketed, having a revolving conical grate through 
which natural draft passes. Combustion of the gases 
at the top of the fire is completed by an air ring 
having small holes in it for this purpose. Thermo- 
static control assures an even fire and ash bed. As 
the fuel is burned and the line of demarcation be- 
tween combustion and ash rises, the thermostat 





Planned as compactly as a ship’s galley, the kitchen is-nevertheless large enough for two people to work freely. The revo- 
lutionary anthracite-burning range, left, has been insulated to prevent wasteful heat radiation, conserving it for the 
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principal business of cooking. All the cupboards, right, are of enameled steel and the sink and counters are of Monel metal 
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Children Play Yard 





Laundry 





That children as well as plants and shrubs have their proper place in the garden is indicated in the 
plot plan where generous play space is set apart. On the first floor the day nursery is ideally located 
between kitchen and living room, accessible from and in easy view of both. An interesting feature of 
the second floor plan is the dressing room with lavatory and full complement of cupboards adjoining 
the master’s bedroom. The site and the air conditioning plant permits a play room in the basement 
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The duct layout for the conditioning system provides for air supply to all rooms except the garage and 
laundry, and for air return from all but these and the kitchen and baths, air from which is vented 
to the outside. Because of the belt duct encircling the basement, vertical risers run directly to the 
grilles, eliminating the necessity for ceiling ducts above the basement. In the first and second floor 
plans, above, supply and erhaust grilles are indicated by arrows. Chase & Waring, Engineers 
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operation of which coal is dumped into the bin from a hole 
in the garage floor, automatically fed into the furnace, 
and the ashes conveyed to a hopper in the outside ashroom 


chills and sets in operation a motor which turns 
the conical grate and the circular ash plate, dumping 
the ashes off into the bottom of the ash hoist, which 
in turn hoists them to the ash bin — thus the same 
motor furnishes power simultaneously for all moving 
parts. 

The fire burns twelve months in the year and 
accounts for the cooling in summer as well as the 
heating in winter, besides performing the other 
functions just noted. Its operation by the house- 
holder is simplicity itself. By turning two valves 
and a switch in autumn and spring, the system 
changes from summer cooling to winter heating, or 
vice versa; the control of temperature and humidity 
is automatic. 

The annual operating cost is estimated as equal 
to or less than the annual heating cost of the nor- 
mally designed house with a heating plant of the 
same size. 


Air Conditioning. In this system, fresh air is 
conditioned in the central plant and then circulated 
by means of a fan through a system of distributing 
ducts. The ‘‘conditioner,’’ which heats the air in 
winter and cools it in summer, consists of a large 
extended surface coil over which the air is passed; a 
smaller coil which dehumidifies a portion of the air 
in summer, a spray nozzle for humidification in 
winter; multiple bag filters for cleaning; and two 
fan units of a total capacity of 1,200 c.f.m. 

The distribution system comprises supply ducts 
to all rooms with exception of the garage and 
laundry and return ducts from all rooms with the 
exception of those mentioned and the bathroomsand 
kitchen. The air from the bathrooms and kitchen 
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Photograph and diagram of the gravity-feed furnace, in the 








is vented to the outside through a supplementary 
flue in the chimney; the stack effect of the adjacent 
hot furnace flue largely effects this removal. Supply 
risers are taken off from a belt duct running in both 
directions from the conditioner around the outside 
wall of the basement floor, and two main return 
ducts deliver the air into a space beneath the base- 
ment stairs, whence it is taken by a main duct back 
to the conditioner. A fresh air intake brings air from 
the outside at the roof and is connected with the 
return duct system. This duct layout takes up no 
otherwise useful space or headroom on the basement 
floor, and the unsightliness of the ordinary duct 
system is eliminated. 

The amount of air circulated is 1,200 cubic feet 
per minute, which is equivalent to about four air 
changes per hour. About 10 per cent of the total 
circulated air is fresh air; the remainder is recir- 
culated, although this percentage may be raised or 
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Layout of mechanical units in basement 
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In the living room 
three small grilles for 
air supply and ez- 
haust have been in- 
stalled to determine 
best location. The 
double sash windows 
and the wall construc- 
lion are shown in the 
section below 
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Section through double sash of living room window 
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lowered at will. The air velocity through the regis- 
ters does not exceed 250 c.f.m. in any case, and the 
velocities in the ducts have been kept below 500 
c.f.m. to prevent noise. 

During winter the combination of recirculated 
and fresh air is heated by hot water in the heating 
coil of the conditioner; the water is heated by 
steam in a heat exchanger. The purpose of this inter- 
mediate step of heat transfer was to avoid the 
possibility of noise from expansion and contraction, 
and also to effect more moderate air temperatures. 
Humidity is taken care of by a spray type of humid- 
ifier. 

Probably the most novel feature of the installation 
is the use of an absorption refrigerator for cooling 
and dehumidifying, the first use of this type of 
refrigeration for small air conditioning work. This 
machine has a capacity of 2 tons per 24 hours and 
will operate on steam over 1 lb. gauge pressure and 
with condenser water as high as 80° F.; it maintains 
the water for cooling and dehumidifying at a tem- 
perature of approximately 40° F. The water is cir- 
culated by a centrifugal pump and discharged into 
the sewer after serving its purpose. 

The maximum heating load for this system can be 
supplied to the conditioned space with the outlet 
temperature at the registers no higher than 120° F. 
This low register temperature prevents intense 
local heating. In summer the lowest register tem- 
perature will be about 65° F., although the room 
temperature will be considerably above this figure, 
in all cases. 

It is expected to maintain in cold weather a tem- 
perature of 70° F. and a relative humidity of 40 to 
45 per cent. In summer, however, the inside tem- 
perature and humidity will vary, depending upon 
the outside temperature. 
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House of Dr. James P. Hutchinson, Doe Run, Penna. 
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NNSYLVANIA FARM HOUSE TY 


A recent restoration of an old dwelling in the Delaware River 
valley, the house above illustrates the possibilities in converting 
old farm houses into homes of substantial comfort. The weath- 
ered walls are of the original field stone on a stone base, the 
trim of pine and oak is painted white, and the roof is restored 
by new split cypress shingles left unstained. Inside, page 486, 
the original kitchen with its brick floor has been transformed 
into a study. The dining and living room has its broad-paneled 


floor of pine and oak, with sturdy antique furniture and tradi- 


tional decorations 
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TWO COUNTRY HOUSE 
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HOUSE OF DR. JAS. P. HUTCHINSON 
R. BROGNARD OKIE, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF B. 8S. McCUTCHEON 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


R. BROGNARD OKIE, ARCHITECT 
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FIREPLACE SIDE OF LIVING ROOM 


The colonial interior above is made bright and cheerful 
through carefully studied materials and colors. The hearth is of 
smooth field stones, the flooring of white pine; the crisply 
painted white surfaces of wall and ceiling radiate light. The 
thickness of the wall around window reveals is utilized for book 
' cases, drawers and cabinets. The breakfast room, page 487, 

has its floor all of large-sized brick; the ironware objects are 
. hand-wrought. Outside, the pointing in the field stone wall, the 
y woodwork and the shutters are white; the blinds of the second 
story windows are green, and the roof is covered with unstained 

cedar shingles in random widths 
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HOUSE OF B.S. MeCUTCHEON, PRINCETON, N. J. R. BROGNARD OKIE, ARCHITECT 
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Blank-Stoller , Inc. 


Pe cemercinns is rolling lazily on a glassy sea, 
waiting for a trade wind or a fresh spanking breeze 
But, say the architects, ‘‘Haven’t we been spanked 
enough? Haven't we suffered from building costs 
being lowered 20 or 30 per cent — on which we get 
the same percentage? And don't we have to take our 
commission in preferred stock? — And try to sell 
said preferred stock!”’ 

Perhaps, however, it’s the calm before the storm. 
Imagine a storm of commissions, floating in like 
falling leaves, so fast they can’t be picked up. 
Imagine that! And don’t wake up. The sensation is 
too delicious. Stay in bed and dream. You won't miss 
much at the office. 

There are signs in the offing, however. The banks 
and mortgage companies which have taken over 
foreclosed buildings without end have waked up to 
the fact that many of their holdings must be mod- 
ernized, else they will not rent. The whole world, 
especially the renting world, is looking for bargains, 
and at the same time they want their bargains to be 
attractive, livable and sub-rentable. 

So it behooves the foreclosees to do something to 
their buildings, and no doubt that something can 
best be done by architects. A new front, new ele- 
vator cabs, a new entrance — and remember that 
first impressions are everything. 

Another sign in the offing (and let’s hope it’s a 
little nearer than that when this is printed), is the 
public works program running up into billions of 
dollars. If only they don’t spend all that money on 
roads and sewers! Personally I’m very fond of 
roads, and nice new sewers aren't bad — but such 
works are too public to suit me. What the poor 
architects need more than anything else is a little 
private business. So here’s to housing, court houses, 
post offices and hospitals! 
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“HORS de CONCOURS” 


WITH KENNETH 





MURCHISON 


Big Jobs, Little Jobs. And think of all the 
buildings that have to be remodeled because the 
businesses which their proprietors were in have 
become obs., as the dictionaries say. For instance, 
who is going to remodel the buildings once occupied 
by such companies as the Gold Bond Guaranteed 
Mutual Investments Corp., Ltd., and all those other 
fly-by-midnight outfits with million-dollar names 
but few other assets. Perhaps they don't all have to 
be remodeled, but, at least, they ought to be fumi- 
gated. 

Yes, sir, this modernizing and remodeling business 
is going to be a big thing. And don’t turn down jobs 
because they’re too small! Why, I've been looking at 
the building permits in the papers, and they read 
something like this: 

222 East 222 Street, repairing old fence. Owner, Title 

Company, Inc. Hood & Fouilhoux, Ely Jacques Kahn, 

associated architects. Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, con 

sultants. Cost, $4.36. 

And things are just the same in Chicago! I under- 
stand that some of those big fellows out there have 
been running their offices on remodeling all kinds of 
buildings into lodging houses for World's Fair visi- 
tors — in addition to the exhibition spaces for the 
Fair itself. Many a fellow along Michigan Avenue 
who did nothing but banks and churches has become 
expert in lemonade stands, roller coasters, and 
shooting galleries. (The last, of course, referring to 
the kind of shooting gallery that the rest of the 
country, not Chicago, is accustomed to.) 


Another Thing. Then, there are all beer gardens 
ahead. Beer is changing the face of the nation. 
Even the architects may be influenced by it. And 
pleasantly too. We haven't seen any real knockouts 
in the beer garden line in this country worth drink- 
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ing in. But then, they say the beer isn’t all it should 
be either. 

There are those bier stubes in New York’s East 
Eighty-sixth Street but their atmosphere is princi- 
pally achieved by means of a lot of obese Tyrolian 
waiters showing their hairy knees and whose ability 
consists of rendering drinking songs /f, and carrying 
five steins in each hand without interfering with the 
foam. 

I don’t like those places overmuch. They are too 
noisy. The orchestras are not orchestras. They have 
zithers in them. And we hate zithers. We used to 
take lessons, when a boy, from a zither player with a 
long beard. And we've hated them ever since. Both 
beards and zithers. 


Dressing Them Up. What goes for buildings goes 
for the architects as well. You have to do a little 
window dressing — with a dash of showmanship 
thrown in. I’ve even heard it argued that architects 
ought to advertise, and someone went so far as to 
work up a few slogans for certain firms: 


“For homes for the blue-bloods, there’s no one can cope 
With the men in the office of John Russell Pope.”’ 


ac 


Far be it from us to blow our own toot, 
But you'll do a lot worse than Holabird-Root.”’ 


‘““There’s no place like a home 
By Louis La Beaume.” 


And then, of course, there had to be this one — 


“When a first class architect search is on 
Don’t forget old Kenneth Murchison.” 


You can go on like that for a long time, until you run 
into Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott. There's 
no rhyme for Abbott but rabbit, and that doesn’t 
help any. 

The trouble is that architects can’t advertise and 
they have no show windows. They hide behind a 
modest bronze sign, done in very, very pure Roman 
letters, telling the public nothing of their wares nor 
of their accomplishments. They have to write most 
immodest letters, telling a prospective client how 
clever and how learned they are, that no old client 
ever failed to repeat, that they can easily save their 
6 per cent commission because of their ingenuity, 
and their knowledge of the material markets — you 
know, you've all done it. 


The Gateway of a City. Why do the publicity 
writers of the railroads call their terminals ‘‘ The 
Gateway of a City?’’ Certainly the architects never 
had that in mind. It’s an Exit for them. They cook 
up a magnificent front, classic or modernistic, and 
they spread themselves on a monumental waiting 
room and concourse, very magnificent, very 
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Baths-of-Caracalla, very awesome, very tiresome 

That’s all well enough, but it’s all for the out. 
going public, never for the arrivists. What do they 
get? In the Pennsylvania Terminal in New York 
they get bewildered. There’s no way out, so far as 
they can see. Just a maze of iron stairways looking 
like fire-escapes and marked “‘ No Exit.”’ 

And in the Grand Central Terminal, also in our 
metropolis, what impression does the incoming trav- 
eler get? Why, he thinks he’s in an unfinished tun- 
nel under the East River! Dimly lighted, rough con- 
crete finish, long ramps up to the lower level, then 
into a sub-waiting room about ten feet high, and not 
until he gets outside the station does the traveler 
know where he is at. 

We unfortunately have not yet seen the Cincin- 
nati Terminal illustrated in this issue except from 
the very interesting photographs accompanying the 
article, so in all probability this condition does not 
exist. Fellheimer & Wagner are very experienced in 
railroad problems and probably have solved this 
question in a most orderly manner. Let’s hope so. 

But we have been guilty of it ourselves. The in- 
coming public, arriving in Baltimore on the Pennsyl- 
vania, stumble out of the train from a smoke-filled 
tunnel, eyes streaming with tears, noses caked with 
soot and dispositions entirely gone. They pick their 
way up an awful staircase and find themselves in a 
covered bridge spanning the tracks, also very sooty. 
Then they are led out by a red cap and that’s the 
Gateway of a City! 


Personalities. We saw a newsreel the other day 
of Mussolini talking it over with Jimmy Hewlett, 
Director of the American Academy in Rome, on 
their way to a big spaghetti lunch. 


@ When the Metropolitan Opera House decided to 
give an Opera Ball in order to raise enough money to 
cover their deficit, they turned to three architects 
and a painter to help them out. And did they? Yes, 
sir! 


@ Royal Cortissoz, the big art critic, roasted the 
architecture of Radio City the other day. We think 
it must be done to a crisp by this time. 


@ The Chicago Fair is now open. Already scores of 
visitors have been to the Information Bureau asking 
where the buildings are. They just won't believe 
they are buildings, that’s all. 


@ Diego Rivera seems to have ended his career as 
a mural painter in this country by insisting on 
spreading Communism with his brush. Mr. Rocke- 
feller evidently has no objections to his painting the 
town red so long as he lets his walls alone. 


@ Outside of that, news is scarce. More next time. 
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Photos, courtesy, Industrial Mart 


PRIZEWINNING CAFE AND TAP ROOM 
DESIGNED BY PETER COPELAND 


Restaurant room remodeled into modern café, 
top, and basement of hotel remodeled into tap 
room. These were winning drawings in a com- 
petition sponsored jointly by N. Y. Architects 
Emergency Committee and Industrial Mert 
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Below, Cafe del Teatro Alla Scala, Milan, Italy, Ferdinand Reggiori, Architect 
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THE FOURTH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SECTIONS PUBLISHED BY THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FORUM BEGINS ON THE OP- 
POSITE PAGE, AND IS CONCERNED WITH 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY. PREVI- 
OUS SECTIONS HAVE BEEN DEVOTED 
TO AUSTRIA, GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
LESS FAMILIAR TO US THAN THE WORK 
OF FRENCH AND NORTHERN EUROPEAN 
ARCHITECTS, ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE 
IS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST BECAUSE 
OF ITS THOROUGHLY NATIONAL CHAR- 
ACTER. IT IS AS FASCIST AS THE STATE. 
WE HAVE CONTINUED OUR CUSTOM OF 
HAVING THE SECTION DESIGNED, WRIT- 
TEN AND PRINTED ABROAD SO THAT a 
IT MIGHT MORE ACCURATELY INTER- 
PRET THE SPIRIT OF THE COUNTRY. 





Dario Gatti 
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STADIUM, FLOREN 


Hears, ATHLETICISM, AND 3 a 
ITALY. ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE a 
DAY IS MOST CON psa 
ie cee UNAL SPORTS 
“GIOVANNI BERTA” STADIUM AT 
FLORENCE IS A TYPICAL ne . 
TION OF THIS EVER WAXING FEST ‘ 
IN STRUCTURES FOR SPORT, a 
UBLIC SQUARES FOR SUN-LIGHT, SANI- 
TARIUMS FOR RECUPERATI bik oles 
AND EXHIBITION BUILDINGS FOR 
PROPAGANDA, AND NATIONAL al 
MENTS FOR PATRIOTISM. 
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THIS MARATHON TOWER NOT ONLY 

SERVES ITS USUAL PURPOSE IN A 

STADIUM DEVOTED TO ATHLETIC CON- 

TESTS; IT ALSO SERVES TO RECALL 

THE STATE IDEAL, THE AX AND THE 
| FASCES. 
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EGRESS FROM THE STANDS OF THE 
STADIUM “GIOVANNI BERTA” IS BY 
WAY OF FREELY SUPPORTED STAIRS, 
WHICH WIND DOWN OUTSIDE THE 
WALLS IN A SWEEPING» ‘RHYTHM. | 
COMPENSATED BY A CURVING RAMP, 
THEY ATTAIN FORMAL BALANCE. 
EMPHASIZED BY THE STRAIGHT CON- 
CRETZ SUPPORTS BEHIND THEM, THEY 
STAND OUT IN APOTHEOSIS OF THE 
THROUGH THEIR BALANCE, THEIR - 
RHYTHM, AND THEIR FREEDOM, THESE 
STAIRS ATTAIN INDIVIDUALITY, WHILE 
AGAIN SOME QUINTESSENCE OF THE 
CLASSIC PAST HAS BEEN CAUGHT BY 
A WORKER IN MODERN MATERIALS. — 
PIER LUIGI NBRVI HAS BUILT UP HIS 
BACKGROUND IN BEAMS OF BQUAL 
BREADTH AND BULK. HE HAS APPOR- : 
TIONED HIS SPACES INTO EQUAL VOLU- 
MES. HE HAS REPEATED IDENTICAL 
MEASURES. THE RESULT IS SATISFYING. 
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MARI O DE R rE EN zI 
ADALBERTO LIBERA 
ARCHITECTS | 
MOSTRA DELLA : 
RIVOLUZIONE FASCISTA 





















To MAKE THEIR “MOSTRA DELLA 
RIVOLUZIONE FASCISTA” EFFECTIVE, 
ADALBERTO LIBERA AND MARIO DE 
RENZI HAVE CONSTRUCTED A FACADE 
LIKE A PLACARD. THEIR FOUR GIGAN- 
TIC FASCIST AXES STAND OUT AGAINST 
A BLANK BLACK WALL AS IF PAINTED 
IN SHOW CARD COLORS. THESE AXES 
THEY HAVE RAISED ABOVE THE LEVEL 
OF THE SQUARE BY lis , 

DEVICE OF STAIRS, og Sate 
FOR THEIR DESIGN. EVERY STRUCTURE 
IN THE NEW ITALY SHOUTS ITS 
eens <a 

STATEMENT. 
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THE “MOSTRA DELLA RIVOLUZIONE 
FASCISTA” TOUCHES EVEN UPON THE 
TEMPLE AND THE ALTAR. BELOW 
THESE TOWERING AXES THE BAYO- 
NETS AND RIFLES OF THE GUARD 
SEEM DWARFED. OVERAWED, THE 
PEDESTRIAN MUST INCLINE THE HEAD 
AS HE PASSES BY. 
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TuuinanareD AT. since ten til 
HANDLES AND GLEAMING BLADES OF 
THE AXES STAND OUT AGAINST GLOW- 
ING FACADE. HYPER-MODERN IN 
THEIR CHOICE, THE ARCHITECTS HAVE 
CHOSEN METAL PLATES WHICH CAN 
BE RIVETED TOGETHER ALONG THE 
SEAMS, THERE IS SOMETHING OF THE 
AIRPLANE SURFACE IN THESE RIVETED 
Jones. IT IS FRANKEST 
| CONSTRUCTIVISM. — 
TYRS” WORDS AGAIN COME TO THE 
AID OF THESE ARCHITECTS WHO HAVE 
A MESSAGE. “FOR THE IMMORTAL 
FATHERLAND,” READS THE LEGEND ON 
FORMING THE PATTERN ON THE CIR- 
CULAR WALL, COMES BACK THE AN- 
SWER OF THE FALLEN: “PRESENT!” 
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IrAtiaN ARCHITECTS HAVE ALWAYS 
WORKED WITH SCULPTORS. IN BRESCIA, 
AS PART OF HIS. PROJECT FOR THE 
PIAZZA DELLA VITTORIA, MARCELLO 
PIACENTINI ORDERED THIS STATUE OF 
“THE FASCIST ERA” TO BE EXECUTED 
BY ARTURO DAZZI. DAZZI'S COMPLETED 
FIGURE TAKES A STAUNCH WHICH IS 
NOT WITHOUT SIGNIFICANCE AS A 
SYMBOL OF THE NEW ITALIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, FIST CLENCHED WITH 
DETERMINATION, CHIN HIGH WITH 
CERTITUDE. 
LOOKING DOWN INTO THE PIAZZA 
DELLA VITTORIA FROM ONE OF PIA- 
CENTINI'S BUILDINGS UPON A MONU- 
" MENTAL FOUNTAIN AND THE NEWLY 
CREATED PUBLIC SQUARE. THE PEOPLE, 
DWARFED BY “THE FASCIST ERA”, 
GATHER ABOUT IT LIKE THE PIGEONS 
ON ST. MARK'S SQUARE IN VENICE 
ABOUT SOME PHILANTHROPIC TOURIST 
WHOSE LARGESS THEY ARE AWAITING. 


THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE OF A'LARGE 
BUILDING OFFERS aaa THAT OPPOR- 


UPPER STORY, BUT ALSO FOR GIVING _ 
SIGNIFICANCE AND BALANCE TO HIS 
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\ A CLOSER VIEW OF THE ACTUAL ARCHI- 
- TECTURAL ACCOMPLISHMENT OF THESE 
2 FASCIST CLASSICISTS SHOWS THEM 
: RETURNING, LIKE THE GEORGIANS, TO 
: THE ONE ETERNAL SHRINE. THEIR 
; MODIFIED ANTIQUITIES THEY HAVE 
F DRESSED OUT IN RESPLENDENT CAR- 
: RARA MARBLE. INTO THEIR CONCRETE 


i ARCADE FLOORS THEY HAVE SET DIALS 
; OF PORCELAIN. MODERN MATERIALS 
VIE WITH THE OLD. 
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DR. &£ULGI &EN 2 
ARCHITECT 
CHILDREN’S SANITARIUM, 
SANTA SEVERA 
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WRITING PROPAGANDA TO- 
IT. THE MACHINE HAS COME TO 


ITALY, AND IMPOSED THE NEW PAC- 
TORY. THE TRUST HAS COME TO 
ee 
COME TO ITALY, AND IMPOSED THE 
NEW SANATORIUM. iT TOO CAN BE 
STRIPPED TO ESSENTIALS. 
LUIGI LENZI, IN DESIGNING THIS 
CHILDREN'S SANATORIUM FOR SANTA 
SEVERA, NEAR ROME, UNITES SEVERAL 
STRANDS OF ENDEAVOR. THE FASCIST 
EMPHASIS UPON HEALTH IS REFLECTED 
IN HIS SWIMMING POOLS, AND IN THE 


‘TIENTS MAY LIE FOR HOURS IN THE 


SUN. THE FASCIST DEMAND FOR THE 
EFFECTIVE IS ANSWERED IN HIS LONG 
CONCRETE COLLONADES, AND IN THE 
RHYTHMIC REPETITION OF COLUMNS. 
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TBUILDING MONEY 


A monthly section devoted to reporting 
the news and activities of building finance, 


real estate, management and construction 
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$2,000,000 LOAN TO SNYDER 
GROUP FOR MODEL HOUSING 
ON RIVER FRONT 


Equals 85% of the Cost—Local Capitalists to Buy Shares 
In Sum Needed to Insure Immediate Work 


satel ARCHITECTS PLAN AIRPORT: 
iin ieee MOST MODERN IN STATE 


Army Plane Flies Mayor Flahherty to Capitol—Will Press 
For Speedy Approval of Construction Loan 


Federal Grant for Hospital 


Equals 33% of Cost — 
Hartford Bankers to Buy 
Two-Year Notes to 
Finance the Rest 


State’s Lumber Yards Booming 
As U. S. Enters Building Business 


Payrolls, Manhours at Best Since 1929—Hardwood Mills 
Now 38 Days Behind—Happy Days Are Here Again! 


Washington Swamped on Loans— 
State Gets Own Administrator 


Col. Paine, Prominent Water Works Engineer May Get 
The Post—Politics Ignored 


TWENTY -COMFORT 
STATIONS TO BE BUILT 
WITH U. S. LOAN 


Grade Crossings to Go! Values 
In Grant Street Boom! 


U. S. Puts 2,000 Men to Work to Make Grant Street Safe 
—35 Deaths on Crossings Last Year 


Highway to Prosperity! 
Cement Road Will Link City 
To Route 6—Tourists Expected 





COLUSA MUST 
SHARE IN 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Low Cost Apartment, Water 
Works, Sewerage Plant, 


Man Bites Dog! 


Scarcity of Labor in Fairfield 
Results in Delay on Park 
And Playground Project 


WINDOW SASH Bridge, All Needed 
PLANT REOPENS ARCHITECTS PRESENT 
AFTER 6 MONTHS BLUEPRINTS TO MAYOR 


Speedy Action on Loans Will 
Be Sought—Local Firms 
To Get the Work 


1,000 Get Jobs Back — 
Public Works Cause Orders 
To Pour In 


NORTH SHORE HOUSING 
PLANS OK’D BY WORKS 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Contracts to Be Let This 
Week for $23,000,000 Job 
—Ready for Occupancy 

Next Fall 


University to Get 
New Gym as Part of 
Federal Works Scheme 


Admission Charges to Sport 

Events Make Gymnasium 

Self-Liquidating---$125,000 
To Be Spent Now 


HEADLINES LIKE THESE 


may start appearing in the press when the Public Works program gets 
under way within the next few months. Notes on $3,300,000,000. 


Tis three billion dollar Public Works program is not a 
three billion dollar program but a three and one-third bil- 
lion dollar program. This seemingly needless observation 
is made because the way most people casually overlook 
the extra $300,000,000 shows the public’s general inability 
to grasp what $3,300,000,000 means when translated into 
man-hours, cement and steel orders, architects’ and en- 
gineers’ fees, excavations and construction. 

By itself the much overlooked $300,000,000 would 
build: 
@ Enough hospitals to house the ailing of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Minnesota, 
lowa, North and South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 
@ Two and a half times as many libraries as there are in 
the U.S. 
@ High-class low-cost housing for the entire population of 
Omaha and South Bend or of Kansas City. 
@ Grammar schools enough for 1,000,000 pupils. 
@ Water works of sufficient capacity to serve all the peo- 
ple in Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia. 
@ A bridge from New York to Albany. 
q@ A four-lane highway from New York to Miami, to New 
Orleans, to El Paso, to Los Angeles, to Seattle, to Chicago, 
to Boston and to New York again. 


THE 
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Multiply any of these things by 11 and the result is 
substantial enough to indicate graphically the extent of 
this new stimulus to building and the many industries 
which feed it. 

As this issue goes to press the Public Works bill seems 
near an immediate passage. Once signed, the machinery 
will rapidly be whipped into shape. It may take several 
weeks to get all the appointments made but it is easy to 
visualize the program getting under way by late summer 
and then there well may be head-lines like the above ap- 
pearing by the hundreds in the press of the land. 

At the writing of this article no public choice of the 
administrator has been made. But from the names which 
Washington favors as the most likely it is easy to see that 
the Public Works program will be an honest program; 
there will be little logrolling and favoritism. A hint of the 
type of man to be selected is to be found in the premature 
announcement of the choice of General Hugh S. Johnson 
as administrator of the industrial section of the recovery 
bill. A soldier, an author, a brilliant economist and a hard- 
bitten business man, General Johnson can maintain 
discipline. 

Unless the present activity is a grossly misjudged flash 
in the pan, the Public Works program will come at a time 
when the construction industry shows the first signs of 
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stirring. Preliminary reports indicated that residential 
building in May was higher than the year before, the 21 
per cent increase in building permits from March to April 
was much greater than seasonal. 

It is much easier to underestimate than overestimate 
the result of higher commodity prices upon building. Last 
month in the study of Bristol, Conn., it was shown that 
there are a great many people who have been willing to 
build as soon as they felt a bottom had been reached. 
These people now not only sense an end to the continuous 
decline but are fearful of rising building costs. This month 
the story of Ottawa, Kansas (page 527), shows the direct 
effect that higher agricultural prices have upon that great 
part of America which is directly or semidirectly de- 
pendent upon farm prices for its income. 

Although it is true that the recent advance in com- 
modity prices has been based upon a fear of inflation 
rather than actual currency inflation, it seems reasonable 
to think that the Administration, committed to higher 
prices, will not permit any substantial back-sliding. Man- 
ufactured commodities follow the basic ones slowly. But 
there are already straws here and there. The leading 
makers of bathroom ware have upped prices 10 per cent. 
Wall Street hears that refrigerator prices soon will be ad- 
justed upwards. A private survey made by The Architec- 
tural Forum last month revealed that the inventories of 
most building materials dealers are abnormally low even 
in ratio to the present volume of business. Lack of large 
stocks on hand will enable higher costs to be swiftly 
translated into retail prices. 

A theorist in economics can argue that higher prices 
will tend to act as a brake on building by the laws of 
supply and demand. But this overlooks the increasing 
demand that higher prices engender through the public’s 
fear of still higher prices, its anxiety to spend. This is 
especially true if the increase is due to currency inflation 
rather than to shortages such as existed during the War. 

The probably immediate passage of the mortgage relief 
bill allowing aid for homes worth up to $25,000 is another 
direct boost for construction. All the renovize campaigns 
in the world will not get a man to spend $10 in fixing his 
front steps if he feels that within a week he may lose his 


General Johnson was 
graduated from West 
Point 30 years ago. 
His workon the Draft 
Bill and its adminis- 
tration won him a 
D.S.M. In 1927 he 
became an associate 
of Bernard Mannes 

aruch and his 
“brain trust” friends 
call him their * bril- 
liant, all-around 
genius.” 
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home through foreclosure. Likewise, by aiding the lending 
agencies the Government frees money which normally 
would have gone out in loans but has been needed to 
safeguard solvency. 

Numerous minor factors are at work to aid construc 
tion. Industrial plants are badly run-down and revival of 
trade will demand repairs and new building. The re- 
forestation camps will create a much larger demand for 
materials than has been realized. Three camps in Idaho 
last month necessitated contracts for $8,750 worth of 
lumber, $1,400 in hardware and plumbing, $700 in roofing. 
There will probably be around 1,350 similar camps, 
creating a demand of over $4,000,000. This is of course 
insignificant in relationship to the whole, but this de- 
mand, plus dozens of other minor classifications, plus 
hotel and restaurant 3.2 activity, plus the $3,300,000,000 
in public works can swing the total of contracts let back to 
a figure which not so many years ago would have been 
considered not so very bad. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN ITALY 


Italy began 1933 with about a million workers un- 
employed, 2.4 per cent of her total population, as compared 
with 6 per cent in England, 2.9 per cent in France, 9.3 per 
| cent in Germany, and 9 per cent in the United States. By 
| means of enthusiastically oversubscribed loans the Fascist 
Government in eleven years has undertaken numerous 
| programs for building, both national and local in character. 
| It encourages private enterprise at the same time. Out- 
standing accomplishments to date are the gradual electrifi- 
cation of all railroads and construction of new lines, an 
extensive land-reclamation program, including the coloni- 
zation of the reclaimed land of the Pontine Marshes, en- 
larged harbors at Genoa, Trieste, Bari, a thoroughgoing 
plan of slum clearance and street widening in Rome, diverse 
city-planning projects and new municipal centers through- 
out the peninsula. Some of these aspects of the new Italy 
are illustrated in the accompanying section devoted to 
modern Italian architecture (see page 493); others will be 
shown from time to time in later issues. 

Noteworthy is the fact that last fall Fascismo raised by 
popular subscription about a billion lire ($50,000,000) and 
launched a $130,000,000 campaign of public works, to oc- 
cupy a year’s time and the labors of 300,000 men. It em- 
| braces over 2,000 individual projects, both improvements 
and new construction. For architects a dozen or more pub- 
| lic competitions are continually open, calling for solutions 
| of varied city-planning problems and the erection of new 
| municipal and state edifices, the work being distributed | 

through different sections of the country. The competitions | 
| include work on post offices, railroad stations, bridges, | 
| hospitals, prisons, city halls, schools, churches, bank build- 
| 





ings, low-rent apartment housing, war memorials. Most | 
prominent and often recurring item on the list of ‘“*Con- 

| corsi’’ is “Piano Regolatore” or town plan, with typical 

| requirements for street widening, new public buildings, 

| plazas and fountains. The town plan program may con- 

| template either a wholesale restudying of the city map, or 

| the replanning of some particular quarter, as the municipal 

| center in Brescia, shown in the Italian section. 
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Mortgages and Banking 





500,000 INVESTORS 


in guaranteed mortgage participation certificates will be aided 


through a new non-profit protective corporation. 


New York has a guaranteed mortgage 
problem and a guaranteed mortgage partici- 
pation certificate problem. The latter, in- 
volving 500,000 people holding paper with 
a face value of a billion dollars secured 
by liens of various sorts on 69,000 pieces of 
property, is the more complex of the two. 
Two months ago it became obvious that 
the guaranteed mortgage companies, whose 
guarantees had grown to many times their 
capital and surplus, had reached an im- 
possible situation. Every time a payment 
was made to meet an immediate obligation 





Katden- Keystone 
George W. Naumburg. 


it was an unfair discrimination against 
other creditors. 

Last month, largely because of Governor 
Lehman’s efforts, an agency was formed to 
undertake solution of the guaranteed 
mortgage certificate problem. Later it will 
probably tackle the guaranteed mortgage 
situation, which involves $2,000,000,000 
worth of defaulted or nearly defaulted 
paper. Prompt to congratulate this move 
was George Emlen Roosevelt, head of the 
most noted of real estate protective groups. 

The agency is the New York Guaranteed 
Mortgage Protection Corp., a non-profit 
organization which was made possible by 
special legislation in the form of ‘The 
Dunnigan Bill.” President of the N. Y. 
G. M. P. is George W. Naumburg, philan- 
thropist and former commercial paper 
banker. The directorate also includes 
Joseph P. Day, Henry Bruere, Robert E. 
Dowling. Chief counsel is Texas-born 
Samuel I. Roseman, who was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s personal lawyer at Albany 
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and is called the “Brain Trust’s father.” 

The corporation has broad powers. It can 
assess the guaranteed mortgage companies 
and the depositors of certificates. It can 
take over the management of properties, 
can institute foreclosure or receivership 
action, can hold title, can borrow, can re- 
duce the principal of the bonds involved 
“with or without consideration’ and can 
lower interest rates. The guaranteed mort- 
gage companies are to turn over the inves- 
tors list to N. Y. G. M. P. and to nobody 
else, thus forestalling the formation of less 
public-spirited ‘‘protective committees.” 

Holding the whip hand over 69,000 build- 
ings, the company may become a new factor 
of the first magnitude in real estate. 

Ex-Mayor into Mortgages. As every- 
body knows, last month Joseph V. McKee, 
the X in New York politics, saved his 
party and perhaps himself from embar- 
rassment by retiring from public life to 
become president of the Title Guaranty 
and Trust Co. 

This 50-year old concern at a recent date 
had deposits of $36,000,000 against 1928’s 
all-time high of $49,000,000. But banking 
has not been the company’s chief source of 
income. Its big interest, as its name reveals, 
is real estate. Since its organization it has 
sold $2,000,000,000 worth of mortgages, 
and two years ago a broker offering its 
stock observed that “the company’s 
policy of investing its trust funds in guar- 
anteed mortgages, which offer a safe. steady 
return, has been more than justified by re- 
sults, especially in view of current industrial 
dividend uncertainties.” 





The mortgages (in which the bank main- 
tains a high inventory described in state- 
ments as “our stock in trade for sale to 
clients’) are guaranteed by the closely 
affiliated Bond and Mortgage Co. which 
has $919,000,000 of such paper outstanding 
against capital and surplus of $22,490,000, 
or a 44.1-1 ratio. 





Joseph V. McKee. 


Mr. McKee was in Washington conferring 
with R. F. C. officials about the New York 
real estate situation when he surprised all 
concerned by suddenly announcing his 
latest move. He must have been pleased to 
observe that Title Guaranty stock moved 
up a point or two, New York City bonds 
slipped down, when his decision was pub- 
lished. His explanation of the shift was 
that the position will afford him a greater 
opportunity to aid his fellow citizens, many 
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This chart represents the morlqage investment policy of 34 leading savings banks. The solid 
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of whom are mortgaged or hold mortgages. 
Trustees of the bank include Walter E. 
Frew of the Corn Exchange, Robert 
Goelet, Darwin R. James of the East River 
Savings and William H. Wheelock. 

Roosevelt Committee. One of the first 
citizens to aid holders of defaulted real 
estate bonds for purely altruistic motives 
was George Emlen Roosevelt, a senior 
partner of the banking house of Roosevelt 
& Son and a fifth cousin, twice removed, of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Railroads, not real estate, form the chief 
interest of Mr. Roosevelt’s banking house. 
In 1925 he played a leading part in the 
muchly complicated reorganization of the 
St. Paul. And when the G. R. Miller failure 
in New York caused an entanglement of 
137 different bond issues famed Judge 
Mack called upon Mr. Roosevelt to head a 
protective committee for all the bonds 
involved. This set an important precedent 
for previously committees had _ usually 





George Emlen Roosevelt. 


handled only one issue, had rarely handled 
even two or more issues on the same prop- 
erty. 

Again, in 1930, Mr. Roosevelt was called 
in to help untangle the affairs of the F. H. 
Smith Co. of Washington. Late in 1931 
President Hoover, alarmed by the real 
estate situation in New York, talked with 
Mr. Roosevelt and soon afterwards there 
was formed the Greater New York Real 
Estate Bondholder’s Committee. Soon 
afterwards it merged with some similarly 
eleemosynary committees and became 
the Real Estate Bondholders Protective 
Committee. Mr. Roosevelt is its chairman 
and its members include Harvey Dana 
Gibson of the Manufacturers Trust, Peter 
Grimm, James C. Stewart and Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope. To date some 50,000 holders of 
S. W. Straus issues have banked on the 
committee which has all it cares to do, 
plans no expansion. Mr. Roosevelt is 45 
years old, likes mathematics, sailing and 
Bermuda. 


A HEAD-LINE REVIEW 


of the “ Worid-Telegram’s” articles 
on the mortgage bond “racket.” 


Wun the N. Y. World-Telegram (Scripps- 
Howard) was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
last month, it was announced that one of 
the contributing factors was its series of 
articles on the evils of the mortgage 
bond business. 

Below is a head-line review of the series, 
which by itself tells the tale of the “ mort- 
gage racket”’: 

‘Misleading claims made for some realty 
bonds; backing of prominent firms for issues 
inferred. . . . Mortgage bondholders usu- 
ally depended on word of issuing firm as 
security; survey shows guaranty often is so 
complicated only an analyst could under- 
stand it. . . . Mortgage bonds imperiled 
by high, private appraisal of realty; some 
firms shown to have scorned impartial 
judgment on half of buildings — larger 
loans, commissions, thus permitted... . 
Doctor’s Building at 72nd Street valued 
conservatively at $1,695,000 but bonded 
for $3,750,000 paid one cent on the dollar 
to holders of original issues. . . . Mortgage 
bond circulars failed to define duties of big 
banks as trustees. . . . Investors’ funds 
diverted from intended projects to cover 
bond defaults; ‘trustee’ of culpable houses 
of issues often has no obligation to see that 
money goes to right place. . . . Publicized 
‘legal’ status of some mortgage bonds 
found true but misleading; unwary inves- 
tors often impressed when houses of issue 
take advantage of omission in laws gov- 
erning deposits of national banks. . . 
Misrepresentation widely employed... . 
S. W. Straus & Co. planning to reorganize 
own issues and retain many equities. . . . 
U. S. and State still neglect to push realty 
bond reform after warnings go unheeded.” 


Taxes 
THE SKARDA BILL 


and how it is speeding collections 
in delinquent Chicago. 


Tax collections in delinquent Chicago 
were picking up last month. Chief reason 
however was no return of solvency but 
fear of the new Skarda bill, termed “vi- 
cious’”’ by members of the Real Estate 
Board. The measure provides for the 
appointment of the County Treasurer as 
receiver ex officio for income properties on 
which the owners or receivers are six months 
or more in tax arrears. The County Treas- 
urer is empowered to continue management 
of such properties until back taxes are clear. 
Chicago real estate men feel that there will 
be a tax strike of unprecedented propor- 
tions until the constitutionality of the bill 
is tested. 

Meanwhile action has been commenced 
against several important buildings. One of 





these, the $156,336-delinquent Bankers 
Building, promptly paid $50,000 on ac- 
count, and tax collections for the first five 
days after the Skarda bill was passed to- 
taled $1,028,000. 

Other bills aimed at Cook County condi- 
tions provide that: (1) No taxpayer may 
enter a protest until he has paid 75 per cent 
of his bill; (2) the County Treasurer shall be 
designated as the officer to hold all funds 
placed in tax escrow; (3) the County Treas- 
urer may obtain orders for forfeiture and 
sale of delinquent properties at any time 
instead of once a year; (4) that “inciters of 
tax strikes,"’ including lawyers who solicit 
clients to attack assessments, shall be 
liable to fines of from $100 to $1,000. 


@ A few years ago Connecticut passed a 
law to speed up tax collections: it was 
made mandatory for the local collector to 
institute foreclosure proceedings in time to 
collect all property taxes within two years 
after they became due. Previous to that 
law, delinquent property was placed under 
a continuing lien which ran for six years. 
Last month, seeing the tax law threatening 
many homes, the Connecticut Legislature 
took emergency action, fixed a lien period of 
fifteen years during which interest will be 
charged on accumulated unpaid taxes. 


@ New Jersey’s Governor A. Harry Moore 
has been opposed to all new taxes. But last 
month a bill was approved at a bi-party 
conference which is expected to pass because 
it creates new taxes with the promise of a 
40-point drop in real estate taxes. The plan 
includes a genera! 1 per cent retail sales tax, 
a 1 to 5 per cent income tax, a beer tax, a 
tax on intangible personal property and 
similar levies. It is expected to bring in 
$34,500,000 new revenues of which $25,100, 
000 would be used to finance items now 
supported by local real estate taxes. To in 
sure passing on of the benefits of reduced 
taxes to real estate, the Senate plans a law 
limiting municipalities to 90 per cent of the 
average tax rate of the past three years, 
except for debt service. 


@ The Massachusetts Real Estate Ex- 
change is supporting a bill which would 
reduce the interest on all delinquent taxes 
to 6 per cent. The present law makes a 
charge of 6 per cent for amounts less than 
$200, 8 per cent for all larger sums 


@ Observed the financial editor of the New 
York Sun last month: “Principal delin- 
quents have been the large taxpayers, 
according to reliable informants. It is ex- 
plained that the payers of large taxes find 
it less expensive to borrow from municipali- 
ties through the medium of paying the 
penalties exacted for slow payments than it 
is to obtain a loan through routine channels 
for prompt tax payment. In some quarters 
it is declared that people who have failed 
to pay taxes have bought short term 
municipal paper in the open market on a 
high interest as an offset to penalty charges 
levied by their own cities.” 





Finance 


TESTIMONY 


im Cook County’s investigation of 
the high cost of foreclosure. 


Tue foreclosure and receivership situa- 
tion in Cook County has resulted in an 
investigation. Last month’s witnesses in- 
cluded John G. Oglesby, former lieutenant 
governor, and John A. Swanson, former 
Cook County State’s attorney. Said Mr. 
Oglesby: “‘In my opinion there should be a 
mandatory time limit for any plan of 
reorganization. Furthermore, the bond- 
holders should be given a chance to name 
some representatives on the committee. 
Bondholders’ lists should be made public; 
they might be deposited with the State 
auditor.” Mr. Swanson recommended that 
an official be provided to supervise the sale 
of bonds and that a board of three members 
be created to examine new issues. 

Previous testimony had brought out the 
fact that Claudius Huston, former chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
had received a $25,000 fee in the Pittibone- 
Mulliken (railway supplies) receivership 
after the reorganization had already cost 
$478,000. Of this sum $100,000 had gone to 
Peabody & Co., Chicago underwriting 
house, as a retainer because the firm had 
the only list of bondholders. 

Other testimonies: James H. Davis, 
former manager and chief stockholder of 
the Davis Hotel (now the Knickerbocker) 
had bought the land for $240,000, resold 
it to the Davis Hotel Corporation for 
$300,000. The building was erected and 
furnished for $1,700,000. When Greene- 
baum & Sons Investment Co. sold a $2,- 
500,000 bond issue to finance the property, 
the land was appraised at $650,000 and the 
building at $2,850,000. The cost of operat- 
ing the hotel was $90,000 a month while 
receipts were only $80,000. One six months’ 
interest coupon was met before default. 

And: Paul C. Loeber, trustee of the 
Leight Trust, successor to Leight & Co., 
stated that the reorganization cost of an 
apartment house which carried a $875,000 
bond issue was $182,000, the foreclosure 
sale price only $120,000. He accused the 
attorney of the Leight Trust of splitting 
fees with the attorneys of the bondholders’ 
committee. 


Rent-paying Owner 


When a property is occupied by the owner 
and goes into receivership pending fore- 
closure action, does the owner have to pay 
rent to the mortgage holder? The Brooklyn 
Supreme Court recently said “No” but its 
verdict was reversed last month in the ap- 
pellate division. The new ruling held that 
the receivership gives the full right to 
possession and that nothing remains to the 
owner except legal title and that “is soon 
to be lost in the sale.” 
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ADVISORY SERVICE 


recommends real estate as being 
a “good investment opportunity.” 


Tue following quotations are from a bul- 
letin of the United Business Service, head- 
lined: ‘‘Real Estate Now Offers Good 
Investment Opportunity”: 

“Although building contracts awarded 
for the first quarter of 1933 stood 31.4 per 
cent under the level of the same period of 
last year, there are reasons for believing 
that there is in sight a reasonable measure 
of recovery for building and real estate. 
Three forces are lining up that will pull in 
the same direction. 

“1. Inflation will make the dollar buy 
less. Raw material prices are advancing; 
building materials are beginning to stir. 
Lumber is stronger, so are the metals. 
Labor is well deflated. The prospect of sav- 
ing anything by postponing building has 
gone. Existing real estate property will 
advance following other prices. 

‘2. A most serious restriction on both 
building and real estate sales has been the ex- 
treme difficulty of getting mortgage money. 
We believe the projected Home Mortgage 
Bill will pass, and in various other ways 
Government credit will be used to stimulate 
private as well as public construction. 

“3. Up to now the chief burden of local 
taxation has rested on real estate. Led by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, a strong drive has been launched 
to lift some of this burden, partly through 








governmental economies, and partly by 
shifting the tax burden to other sources of 
revenue. Illinois, Missouri and Indiana are 
already moving in this latter direction. 

“Total contracts in March, the latest 
figures available, were up about 14 per cent 
from February, but it is significant that 
residential awards increased about 36 per 
cent. Of these, 80 per cent were for one- 
and two-family houses — the field in which 
improvement usually shows up first. We 
conclude that well-selected real estate, 
especially the smaller residential type 
(under $10,000) and good farm property, 
now selling at panic prices, offers an at- 
tractive investment.” 


Jesse Jones Foreclosed 


Foreclosure suits were started last month 
against five big Houston realty holding 
companies, all identified with Jesse Holman 
Jones, chairman of the R.F.C. Attorneys 
handling the matter however were careful 
to explain that rich Realtor Jones was not 
going under, that the suits were friendly 
ones for the purpose of reorganizing the 
properties with more lenient provisions for 
the $13,600,000 worth of bonds outstanding 
against them. There will be no discount of 
principal but interest rates on the new bonds 
will be reduced from 6 to 6% per cent to 5. 
For five years this will be paid when if and 
as earned and thereafter a minimum of 3 
per cent will be guaranteed. All the issues 
will fall due in fourteen years and meanwhile 
66 per cent of net earnings will be applied 
towards a reduction of principal. 
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A MAINTENANCE ROUND TABLE 


was held at the U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce's meeting in Washington. 


Extracts from the speeches. 


[ls wAsHINGTON last month there was 
held the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. A feature 
was “The Round Table Conference on 
Property Maintenance and Improvement.” 
Formal speakers included Walter Jodok 
Kohler, president of the Kohler Company; 
Charles F. Palmer, former president of the 
National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers; Dr. Frank Parker, organizer 
of the “‘ Renovize Philadelphia Campaign” 
(The Architectural Forum, April) and 
William H. Meese, vice president, Point 
Breeze Works, Western Electric Co. 

Chief suggestion of Mr. Palmer’s speech 
was the formation of a “Rehabilitation 
Finance Corp.” with from $50,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 in capital, of which the R.F.C. 
would furnish 80 per cent, the owner 5 per 
cent and manufacturers the balance. He 
would have the money used for “the self- 
liquidating rehabilitation of business prop- 
erties” and ‘secured by income as are the 
farmers’ seed loans.” 

Other high points of Mr. Palmer’s speech 
included: 

“The principal business of real estate is 
operating, not brokerage. The construction 
industry prospers only as real estate opera- 
tion is profitable. Consequently it is better 
to maintain present buildings in modern 
condition than to build new ones not 
needed. . . . It is in the public interest 
that a Certificate of Necessity be issued 
by properly constituted authority before 
any major commercial building is erected. 
. . . Facts and facts alone must guide us: 
what is known about tenant demand, not 
what is guessed about it.* 

“This does not mean the life of all build- 
ings can be indefinitely prolonged. Eco- 
nomically, many should be razed. Witness 
the Field Wholesale Building, Chicago, 
covering a whole block, demolished by its 
owners in 1930. The nude site today yields 
a much higher net income as a parking lot 
than it did adorned by its 6,500,000 cu. ft. 
occupancy. . . . Misplaced modernization 
is worse than none at all. 

“There exists no back log of reserve 
money. . . . I know of an instance where 
installation of certain heating control 
equipment would pay for itself in eighteen 
months. Yet the owner declined to go ahead 
even when the manufacturer incorporated 
such a guarantee in the contract. Owners 
are shell-shocked. . . . Operating savings 
_*Essentially similar were the recommenda- 
tions of O. H. Cheney, economist, speaking 
before the New York Building Congress last 
month. Said he: ‘‘ The only practical plan is to 
organize the necessary machinery to gather the 


facts of supply and demand continuously and 
promptly and accurately.” 
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are now imperative to help cushion the 
continuing shocks of declining income. But 
no matter how great the potential savings, 
business properties cannot finance these 
improvements without real assistance. 
. . » The Government is now justified in 
aiding, because the solvency of business real 
estate is the backbone of our entire business 
structure and because values can now be 
supported near their present levels.”’ 

Mr. Kohler emphasized the need of 
funds for rehabilitation of properties, 
criticized the proposed public works pro- 
gram as slow and “relatively insignificant.” 
He said ‘‘ The desired result might be more 
effectively and speedily realized if the same 
amount of financing were made available 
for modernizing of homes and business 
property by individual initiative.”” He 
suggested a national coordination agency for 
rehabilitation of homes, admitting that 
“The project is one of immense magnitude. 
It is no job to be assigned to the office boy 
or general utility man, but calls for the 
whole-hearted personal interest of the chief 
executives of the various industries in- 
volved.” 

Other quotations from the Kohler speech 
included: ‘One-fifth of the population is 
dependent on the construction industry for 
a living. . . . Inadequate financing facili- 
ties is the primary influence retarding 
recovery in all divisions of this business. 
... The application of the renovizing 
principle to industrial buildings and equip- 
ment permits, through reasonable capital 
expenditure, a reduction of manufacturing 
costs. . . . Obsolescence is not solely due 
to age or wear but also to the influence of 
competing modern equipment providing 
more efficient, economical production. . . . 
Not only will . . . modernizing reward 
forward looking management, but failure to 
undertake it may put a company under 
severe competitive disadvantage. .. . 


On the right is Walter 
Jodok Kohler who was born 
in Sheboygan, Wis., bul 
now, as everybody knows, 
is of Kohler. On the left is 
F. Stuart Fitzpatrick of the 
U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, organizer of the 
round table on maintenance 
and in charge of the civic 
development department. 
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Underwood & Underwood Photos 


‘‘ Available building statistics applying to 
operations in certain large cities indicate an 
average annual construction of homes for 
over 400,000 families during the active 
period. In 1932 residential construction was 
less than 10 per cent of the average of the 
middle Twenties and since the first of the 
year this has fallen to about 5 percent. . . . 
That property owners recognize the ad 
vantage and economy of modernizing at 
this time, I cite the fact that refurnishing of 
homes, stores and other buildings for the 
twelve months ended Feb. 28, 1933, ex- 
ceeded in dollars and cents the amount 
expended for new residences. . . 

“If we are actually to achieve a real 
American standard of living, home modern- 
izing must be continually and energetically 
carried on by the collective agencies affili- 
ated with the building industry. At present, 
promotional efforts are directed by indi- 
vidual companies and industries, each for 
its own restricted benefit. . . . The maxi- 
mum of accomplishment can be effected 
only through the coordinated and energetic 
effort of all the building trades and suppliers 
of material, with the support of civic- 
minded citizens and public officials. . . . 

“It appears probable that there will be 
a greater shortage of housing at the end of 
this depression than there was immediately 
following the Great War.” 

Dr. Parker discussed ‘‘Renovize Cam 
paigns,’’ now sweeping cities of all sizes and 
a very definite factor in the building 
market. He pointed out that “A funda 
mental factor necessary to the success of a 
‘Renovize Campaign’ is the proper selec 
tion of the chairman and members of the 
various operating or working committees. 
It is not enough simply to have the so 
called social or business leaders heading up 
the picture. . . . It would appear advis 
able to have the general committee . . 
selected from the driving, forceful business 
and professional leaders who can be counted 
upon personally to discharge the responsi 
bilities assigned to them.” In this con 


nection brass hats are of little use in pub- 
licizing and developing the campaign. 
Dr. Parker estimated that a_ well-run, 
Federal-backed national “‘renovize cam- 
paign” 
building. 


would pour $2,000,000,000 into 
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CHEERFUL STATISTICS 


were one result of the National 
Conference on Home Building. 


AccorpiNnc to James S. Taylor, chief of 
the division of building and housing of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, there is a 
shortage of 500,000 homes in the land today 
and by the end of the year the deferred 
demand for homes will amount to three 
billion dollars. 

This statement was made at the two- 
day conference for the Renewal of Home 
Building held in Chicago last month and 
attended by 1,000 builders and manu- 
facturers. Chairman of the conference was 
J. Soule Waterfield, vice president of the 
Starrett Building Co., believed to have 
been chosen because the home-building 
interests behind the meeting wanted a 
neutral man. It was decided to make the 
Conference permanent, evolve a national 
board. 

As was to be expected, the biggest argu- 
ment revolved around modern homes. H. 
Vandervoort Walsh, professor of architec- 
ture at Columbia, criticized new building 
methods and materials, especially pre- 
fabricated homes which he termed ‘“‘silly.”’ 
In describing the current home shortage 
Statistician Taylor said the first demand for 
homes will be for units less than $5,000 in 


cost, occupying % to % acre lots. 
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CEMENT 


producers resent Secretary Ickes 
charges of monopoly. 


CEMENT producers were surprised and 
resentful last month when Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, rejected bids on 
400,000 bbls. of low-heat cement for Boulder 
Dam and filed a complaint with the Federal 
Trade Commission alleging that cement 
manufacturers had entered into an agree- 
ment to raise prices to the Government. He 
suggested that unless the Government can 
obtain better prices it may enter the cement 
business itself, a threat similar to one made 
several weeks ago by the Governor of 
Illinois after he turned down three succes- 
sive sets of bids for highway cement as 
being excessive. 

Last September the same companies 
whose bids were turned down last month 
were awarded a contract at $1.24 a bbl. In 
the recent bidding they are understood to 
have bid $1.55, or a delivered cost of $2.41. 
Although the latest bids were for specially 
treated cement, which usually commands 
a better price, the Government engineers 
estimated that the increase over last 
September would add $1,500,000 to the cost 
of the structure. 

The cement industry feels that Secretary 
Ickes’ attitude is inconsistent with that of 
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the Administration. They maintain that the 
low prices of recent years have been the 
result of price-wars and demoralization, 
that even the recent prices were not suf- 
ficient to insure profitable operations. It is 
likewise pointed out that the Government 
contract calls for no time limit and impend- 
ing inflation involves serious risks on 
contemporary contracts. The companies 
involved in the Boulder Dam _ bidding 
maintain that their prices were not uniform 
but the general attitude of the cement 
industry is that uniformity of bids is a usual 
condition in most industries, no producer 
wanting to ask more than the current mar- 
ket and no one wishing to renew general 
price-cutting by underbidding. 


Lumber 


The first week in May brought a mile- 
stone to the recovering lumber industry. 
Orders were 208,665,000 ft., the highest 
this year or last, and 62 per cent above the 
same week in 1932. The second week re- 
sulted in another new high: 224,111,000 ft. 
Orders for the year to date are now only 4 
per cent under 1932. The spectacular gain 
was accounted for by the West Coast, 
northern pine and southern hardwood 
mills. Softwood mills reported orders 61 
per cent above production for the week. 
Lumber’s accumulated unfilled orders now 
are the equivalent of 19 days production 
against 15 days a year ago. 
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1933 
EARNINGS 
A summary of some representative 


reports for the first quarter. 


Tue following table shows profits and 
losses in thousands of dollars; D symboliz- 
ing a deficit: 


1933 1932 
American Rolling Mill. . 966D 571D 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 384 D 236 D 
|. 4 Sree 42D 6D 
Bethlehem Steel........ 5,769D 3,685D 
"> ae 326 D 229 D 
Certainteed Products... 631 D 511 D 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 187 D 98 D 
Fuller, George A....... 56* §5° 
 cccccs’ eebaes 18D 1£D 
General Electric....... 2,838 5,152 
International Cement . . 180 D 409 D 
Johns-Manville........ 953 D 912D 
eee 331 D 160 D 
Libby-Owens-Ford..... 623 44 
Long Bell Lumber.... . 1,091 D t 
Minneapolis-Honeywell . 128D 148 D 
Otis Elevator......... 609 D 716D 
Owens-Illinois Glass.... 2,446 2,508 
Revere Copper & Brass . 408D 375D 
Ruud Manufacturing. . . 22D 85D 
Truscon Steel.......... 208 D 359 D 
U.S. Realty & Imp. ... 131D*  90D* 


ff eee 16,730 D 13,218 D 
Westinghouse Electric.. 3,492D 1,320D 
Yale & Towne......... 107 D 159 D 
Youngstown S.& T.... 3,473D 3,058D 


* Before special charges.  t Not reported. 
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Housing 


THE NATION’S PROVING GROUND 


for big-scale housing will probably be Cleveland where six projects in- 
volving %30,000,000 are ready to start. 


Tue first big loan for housing to be made 
as part of the Public Works program will 
probably go to Cleveland, where housing 
news was front page news for the better 
part of last month. 

The prime-movers of housing in Cleve- 
land are Architect Walter R. McCornack 
and Brigadier General Benedict Crowell, a 
millionaire construction engineer who was 
Assistant Secretary of the War Department 
in charge of munitions under Wilson. 

They are behind Cleveland Homes, Inc., 
a company which was formed last month 
and asked the R. F. C. for a loan of $4,- 
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Architect McCornack. 


745,388, or 85 per cent of the estimated 
cost of Architect McCornack’s project. 
But the momentum they have stirred up 
for their housing scheme has swept through 
the city. Cleveland’s immediate goal is to 
start work on six housing projects involving 
about $30,000,000. But over a period of 


years it hopes to spend $285,000,000 re- 
habilitating its great blighted areas, rehous- 
ing the 300,000 people who dwell in 
them. 

Other cities in the area — Detroit, 
Toledo, Chicago, Pittsburgh — have ex- 
pressed a desire to cooperate. Last month 
men in Cleveland were excited about having 
Cleveland the focal point of a mammoth 
rehabilitation, as inclusive in its way as the 
Tennessee Valley program. (For a discussion 
of Ohio's state-wide attack on public works 
problems see pages 445 and 479.) A national 
conference on housing will probably be 
held in Cleveland this month and in Cleve- 
land to discuss it last month was John 
Millar, editor of Millar's Housing Letter, 
who received much valuable publicity from 
the way Cleveland papers quoted his 
opinions and suggestions. Said he, “It is 
possible for President Roosevelt to in- 
augurate here in Cleveland a rehousing 
project so large that it will focus the atten- 
tion of the entire world.” 

Several reasons make Cleveland a logical 
housing proving ground. One is that a great 
quantity of statistics on the current housing 
situation, vacancies and shifts of population 
have been assembled by the able Real Prop- 
erty Inventory. Director of the body is 
Howard W. Green, former district census 
director. Facts are contributed to it by 
every agency having anything to do with 
land and the people on it: the real estate 
board; the assessor’s office; the post office; 
moving companies. Likewise, recent bank 
failures and freezings have made large 
blocks of desirable land available at favora- 
ble prices. Most of the land in blighted 
areas is available at less than $2 a sq. ft. 
and its future is such that the owners are 
expected to welcome a chance to get out 
from under. So much land is available that 
should one group of speculators start to 
hold out the site of the housing could be 
rapidly shifted. In addition, Ohio’s housing 
law (passed last October) gives housing 
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Unaerwood & Underwood 
Engineer Crowell. 


corporations the power of condemnation 
Need for employment in Cleveland is acute, 
and behind the housers stands labor. 

A feature of the Cleveland situation is 
that details of the master plan are rapidly 
being worked out. This will probably in 
volve a central corporation acting as a 
supreme city-planning agency. It might 
buy more land than needed and use it to 
create parks and playgrounds, paying the 
city whatever might be lost in taxes. It 
would also probably determine just what 
streets can be eliminated so that the differ 
ent housing projects could plan accord 
ingly. It would be given broad powers so 
that its decisions would be final and would 
be quickly put into effect. 

Architect McCornack and the other lead 
ing housers last month were unwilling to 
divulge detailed plans and financial set-ups, 
all of which are of course subject to change 
pending the terms of the loan, the cost of the 
equity money (which may be raised by pop- 
ular subscription) and the cost of materials 
at the time the work starts. It is known that 
Architect McCornack’s project calls for 
low group houses and apartments with 
store and parking spaces included in the 
scheme but he shrewdly was saying little 
until he could say all. 

@ Once again last month the $6,000,000 
‘Hillside Housing Project” in the Bronx 
ran into delays. The Board of Estimate was 
considering it when it had to “‘lay it hastily 
aside” to consider the city’s fiscal problems. 
Just as it was again considering the matter 
a Bronx property owner obtained a ‘ 
cause”’ order asking for a permanent in- 
junction against the project on the basis 
that it did not involve slum clearance. 
The Board promptly postponed discussions 
for three more weeks. Behind the Hillside 
plan is former State Senator Nathan S. 
Straus, Jr., prominent Jewish philanthro- 
pist. Architect for the buildings is Clarence 
S. Stein. 
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KRENN 


Bu yers & Sellers 


AND DATO RESIGN 


as trustees of the Edith Rockefeller McCormick Trust. A spotlight re- 


view of some of their activities. 


Last month chubby, Austrian-born 
Edwin D. Krenn signed away for the third 
time whatever may accrue to him on his 
5/12ths interest in the estate of the late 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick. 

The first signing-away occurred when he 
sold his share to his erstwhile good crony 
Edward S. Dato in return for an annuity 
of $24,000. His explanation was that he did 
not want to become involved with the other 
heirs; chiefly meaning, of course, John D. 
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Edwin D. Krenn. 


Rockefeller. But early this year the contract 
was rescinded when it became clear that 
the estate’s quick assets were insufficient to 
buy the annuity. 

The second agreement was that Mr. 
Krenn would share everything equally with 
Mr. Dato. Last month Mr. Krenn’s counsel 
referred to this as “legally invalid’’ in 
making the announcement that Mr. Krenn 
had posted his interest in the estate and his 
other real estate equities to guaranty a 
judgment of $109,411 rendered against him 
and Mr. Dato. The judgment was obtained 
some time ago on a breach of contract action 
based on the failure of Krenn and Dato to 
buy $300,000 worth of stock in an apart- 
ment house. 

During the trial it was evident that the 
two partners had split and when the case 
ended both made a wild dash to seize the 
papers involved. Mr. Krenn’s individual 
action in the judgment was regarded as sure 
to widen the already very wide breach 
between him and Mr. Dato, who was 
reported seriously ill at the time. 

Two months ago the connection of 
Messrs. Krenn and Dato with the Edith 


Rockefeller McCormick Estate came to an 
official close, although it had been reported 
that Mr. Dato would receive the lucrative 
job of liquidating the trust’s affairs. They 
resigned as trustees and the “shareholders”’ 
(Chicago Title & Trust, executor of. the 
McCormick Estate, owns all but 30 of the 
53,350 shares) elected in their place Newton 
C. Farr. Mr. Farr has served as president of 
the Chicago Real Estate Board and his 
father, the late Marvin A. Farr, held the 
same position in the 90’s. He is a member 
of the Civic Committee on Public Ex- 
penditures, a director of the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau. He was graduated from 
Cornell in 1909, plays the banjo for 
diversion and belongs to the Mandolin 
Club. 

The resignation of Messrs. Krenn and 
Dato ended one of the most phenomenal 
adventures in real estate. As has been well 
told, Mr. Krenn met his benefactress in 
Switzerland while she was studying psycho- 
analysis. He returned to America with her. 
Edward Dato, a former schoolmate of Mr. 
Krenn’s, was working for the International 
Harvester Company at the time and was 
quick to renew the old friendship when he 
heard what was up. 

Artistically inclined, but apparently an 
architect only by his own statement, lively 
Mr. Krenn was much in the public eye. 
Few people know much about his partner. 
Edward Dato is a nervous, quick-tempered, 
publicity-shy Russian. He speaks quickly 
and in an often inarticulate accent. He was 
by far the shrewdest of the trio and the 
hardest worker. Although he lived across 
the street from the back of Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s house he never mingled socially 
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with his superior. His three children are 
named Edith, Harold, Edwin. 

A spotlight review of the real estate 
activities of Mrs. McCormick and her two 
friends must include: 

@ Krenn and Dato’s first deal was the sub- 
division and sale of Mrs. McCormick's 
holding at Riverside, in the vicinity of the 
gardens of the Chicago Zoological Society to 
which she had been the chief contributor. 
During the first quarter of the year the firm 
sold more than half of these properties for 
$250,000 and quietly began to make outside 
purchases. Nobody paid much attention. 

@ At the first annual banquet of the firm 
Mr. Dato announced formation of the Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick Trust with a capi- 
tal of $5,235,000. Said Mr. Dato: “ Mrs. 
Rockefeller McCormick expressed a desire 
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to put $13,000,000 in the business but I 
could not see how to use $13,000,000.” 

@ The Potter Palmer property at the south- 
west corner of Michigan Avenue and Oak 
Street was bought for $1,000,000. A near-by 
corner was obtained for $790,000. Close by 
was Mrs. McCormick’s famed home at 
1000 Lake Shore Drive, bought from her 
husband in 1921 for $1,000,000. 

@ The firm became more active in sub- 
dividing. Just north of Lake Forest it 
bought the 178-acre Fort Sheridan Gardens. 
Vendor was Benjamin J. Rosenthal who had 
bought the property earlier in the year for 
$300,857. Plans were afoot to extend the 
elevated to Niles Center and $2,000,000 
was invested in that district. 

@ A tract of 1,550 acres three miles north 
of the Wisconsin border was bought for 
$1,000 an acre. The sellers divided a 100 
per cent profit, realized in two years. This 
was to be an ideal lakeshore suburb. The 
person who suggested ‘‘Edithton Beach”’ 
for its name won $1,500. None of the am- 
bitious plans was realized. In the summer of 
1932 it was reliably reported that the prop- 
erty bore a $1,337,500 6 per cent mortgage. 
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@ The organization itself occupied 30,000 
sq. ft. of space in its own Michigan Avenue 
Building. It employed 100 people, not 
including 500 “‘active’’ and 400 “dormant” 
salespeople. The volume of business re- 
quired two switchboard girls. In one hour 
these girls handled 78 outgoing, 68 incoming 
and 65 inter-office calls. In 1924 sales passed 
$6,000,000 and purchases $8,000,000. 

@ One thousand people came to the 1924 
annual banquet. Said Mrs. McCormick: 
‘This is the first time that I have had the 
pleasure of looking into your faces — the 
faces that I know because I know the spirit 
behind them. I know the work that we have 
accomplished, you and I, and all of the or- 
ganization together.’’ A $10,000,000 sales 
quota for the new cooperative department 
was established. The management depart- 
ment predicted sales of $5,000,000 worth of 
improved realty, management of $10,000,- 
000 worth of property, negotiation of 
$700,000 worth of leases. 

@ The height of the organization’s ac- 
tivities was soon reached. The business was 
more than Krenn & Dato could handle, the 
market for real estate weakened. Mrs. 
McCormick praised cooperation. There 
were many stories that her subordinates 
cooperated too much with each other and 
outsiders. 

@ In 1929, to consolidate her obligations, 
Mrs. McCormick issued $11,000,000 in 
collateral trust bonds, unconditionally 
guaranteed and with an indenture which 
provided that they be secured by collateral 
with a value 130 per cent in excess of the 
notes outstanding. In June, 1929, this 
collateral was worth $18,001,128. When it 
fell to around $14,000,000, the notes were 
called and paid at 101. 

@ Itis reliably believed in Chicago that Mr. 
Krenn sacrificed his entire fortune, estimated 
at $1,200,000, to aid his friend when her 
notes were being called and her rentals 
falling. Krenn and Dato are now job- 
less and probably worth no more, per- 
haps less, than they were when it all 
began. 
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Chain Stores 


SHANTY SHOPS 


are appearing in New York, spon- 
sored by Nedick’s Neely. 


‘“ Wuy eat a simple meal in a palace if 
you have to help pay for the palace?” 
argue the menus of New York's fast-ex- 
panding Shanty Shops, Inc. 

What is a Shanty Shop? It is the pine- 
board store which so upset the drug trade 
evolved into an eating place. Simple within 
and without, it can be clapped into place 
ready to run for $3,000. Short leases hold 
no terrors for it. Of the eight existing 
Shanties (a dozen more are planned this 
year), several are for five-year terms and 
the average rental is $3,500. It is estimated 
that a Shanty can stay in the black ona 
$40,000 gross. To those who do not mind 
counter eating, Shanties are superior. Their 
low prices come from low overhead, not 
cheap food. Say Shanty signs: “Grade A 
Borden’s Milk — Beechnut Bacon Used 
Exclusively — All Meats Ground on the 
Premises.” 

Owner and operator of the chain is 
Robert T. Neely. As early as 1906 Mr. 
Neely was in Childs’ realty department. 
Later he helped locate the Bedell stores. 
He was the president of Nedick’s and is still 
its chief stockholder. When he was manag- 
ing the orange drink stand, he personally 
selected every site.* Now, steeped in New 
York real estate lore, he uses few figures 
and little research. He finds the best way to 
select sites is ‘‘simply to stand out in front 
of a place for a while.” 

Although Mr. Neely fancies whippets 


* Associated with him then was Orville A. 
Dickinson (NE for Neely, DICK for Dickin- 
son) who unhappily gave his stock away in 
1915 before the time of big profits. Another 
onetime Neely associate was Benjamin 
Natkins who last July slit his wrists, drank 
poison, jumped headlong into a crock of 
vinegar. 











To the left, a Shanty Shop, 
no cheaper than its competi- 
tors in price but cheaper in 
construction and proud of 
the good brands of food it 
serves: the pinewood drug 
store evolved into an eating 
place. 
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and indulges in loud brown suits with a 
green hat and maize spats, he has burdened 
his corporation with no office overhead. 
His office is in Shanty No. 5 (West 44th 
Street) where he paces behind rows of 
gobbling customers and muses, ‘We have 
developed a very simple form of administra 
tion. And as for capital, we have plenty 
(o aan 

q@ An unusual chain-restaurant lease was 
signed in Kansas City last week by B-G 
Sandwich Shops, Inc. Under its terms the 
restaurant will pay 7 per cent of its gross in 
rent. But instead of the usual specified 
minimum monthly payment there is a re 
capture clause which would make the lease 
forfeit provided the 7 per cent should not 
equal $600 a month over the first two years 
and $700 a month over the remaining three. 


THE AFTERMATH 


of the earthquake brings much 
construction, resolutions, 


Nort doctors but construction experts, 
engineers and architects formed the nine 
man coroner's jury which recently probed 
into the causes of the deaths in the southern 
California earthquake (The Architectural 
Forum, April). The recommendations in 
the verdict included: a uniform code; all 
schools of more than one story to be of 
Class A construction; licensed architects 
and registered structural engineers to de 
sign all frame buildings of more than two 
stories and all masonry buildings. In this 
connection, Architect H. C. Newton has 
asserted that only 5 per cent of the build 
ings destroyed were designed by qualified 
men. 

Although Long Beach quickly adopted 
an emergency rebuilding code, last month 
saw no result of the agitation for stricter 
supervision. The Los Angeles County 
supervisors however were working on a 
uniform code, as was the State legislature. 
There was no evidence that any attempt 
will be made to regulate architecture except 
in structural details. 

The earthquake resulted in a 500 per 
cent increase in building activity to $2,- 
100,000 in Long Beach, where half the 
damage was suffered. Over 5,100 repair 
jobs were started, including those on small 
homes which were mostly completed by last 
month. About 200 jobs on small stores and 
apartments, involving $5,000 to $15,000 
were commenced. Advertisers of property 
of all types seized the opportunity to em- 
phasize the earthquake-proofness of their 
structures, even in classified advertise 
ments. The Kress Co. took occasion to 
spend $50,000 for strengthening and safety 
devices on its new two-story brick building, 
under construction but not damaged. 

Much of the reconstruction will be fi- 
nanced by the Unified Rehabilitation Corp. 
of Los Angeles, a new non-profit making 
body which last month was granted an 
R.F.C. loan of $500,000 at 41% per cent to 
be reloaned at 5 per cent. 
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In Schenly Park is the Pittsburgh Golf 
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THE OLIVER ESTATE 
spends $600,000 to meet competi- 
tion. Notes on Pittsburgh real estate. 


SHORTLY after the Century’s turn, Death 
came to Henry William Oliver, Pittsburgh 
pioneer grown rich from steel and iron, 
railroads and steamships. He left a large 
fortune in Pittsburgh property and in 1910 
his estate, acting as its own general con- 
tractor, built the 25-story Oliver Building, 
then the city’s biggest in rentable area. It 
was promptly filled and there was soon a 
waiting list. The Oliver Building’s tenants 
have always been a roster of industrial 
and commercial potency.* 

Until May, 1932, there wasn’t a single 
vacancy in the Oliver Building. Under the 
able management of Philip Courteny 
Hodill, who has been with the Estate for 
25 years, it was exceptionally well kept up. 
A few years ago $300,000 was spent in 
putting in copper pipes to supplant the old 
brass ones and in changing the lighting 
system to indirect, necessitating heavier 
feeder lines. The Oliver Building has never 
been called the “old Oliver Building’’ de- 
spite the fact that the estate has depreciated 
it 44 per cent on the books. 

Normally Pittsburgh absorbs about 
100,000 sq. ft. of office space a year. Since 
1928, 1,350,000 sq. ft. have been added, 
accounting for substantially all of the 
present 1,500,000 sq. ft. in vacancies. Two 
of the new buildings were the Gulf Building 
and the Koppers Building which of course 
drew to them many corporations under the 
Mellon sphere of influence. Foreseeing some 
vacancies, the Oliver Building last year 
decided to modernize its elevator system. 
The decision was based on the belief that 
construction costs were low, that small 
business volume and hence less traffic 
would make the changes less annoying to 
tenants (two cabs have to be out of com- 


*The Oliver Estate rented space to one 
doctor and one dentist chiefly because it 
would be a convenience to tenants; beyond 
that they feel that the traffic of bat 
hurts a business building, that business 


tenants draw more business, unlike medical 
men. The roof of the building is used for sun 
bathing in summer, a golf driving range in 
winter. Atop the roof is the city’s weather 
bureau. 
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Henry William Oliver 


looked the part of a 19th Century tycoon. In the 
above photograph he is shown on the right, hiding, 
except for an ear, Theodore Roosevelt. Whiskered 
and carnationed, the gentleman in the center is 


H. C. Frick. 


mission during the eighteen months of 
change) and that only in elevators did the 
Oliver Building fail to meet the service of 
its competitors. 

The building is now 82 per cent occupied, 
or slightly better than the Pittsburgh 
average. Two of the fourteen new Otis 
signal contact elevators have been in- 
stalled. The job is costing over $600,000 and 
will reduce the starting interval from 28 
to 20 seconds. The details of the work are 
being handled by James P. Piper, architect 
employed by the Oliver Estate to maintain 
its properties. Mr. Hodill, who is also 
president of the Building Owners and Man- 
agers Association of Pittsburgh, is con- 
fident that the building will again be 100 
per cent occupied in the near future, that 
the modernization gives it a useful life 
equal to that of its new competitors, that 
its strategic location gives it a superior 
competitive position. 

Pittsburgh rentals have been fairly 
stable since most of the buildings are 
owned in fee and in general fixed charges 
are a small problem. The rental in the 
Oliver Building is about $3.60 per sq. ft. 


On the left is shown the 
old Oliver Building ele- 
vator system which was 
the only obsolete thing in 
the building. new 
cars, shown on _ the 
right, not only look a 
lot more attractive but 
greatly reduce the start- 
ing interval and prepare 
the building for the days 
when it will again have a 
waiting list. 
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Vacancies in Pittsburgh rose only two or 
three per cent last year. There are 57 apart- 
ments of 20 families or more in the city and 
these are well occupied. Their rents have 
come down sharply however and the fore- 
closure rate has been high. R. T. Mackin- 
tosh, president of the Pittsburgh Real Estate 
Board, estimates a 10 per cent vacancy in 
small homes. No new large buildings are con 
templated except for the non-competitive 
$8,000,000 Federal Building. Real estate 
values in Pittsburgh have increased greatly 
of course in the past generation. The 46,350 
sq. ft. site of the Jenkins Arcade was 
assembled between 1884 and 1889 at a 
cost of $244,000 and is now valued at 
around $3,800,000. The Oliver Building site 
is valued by real estate men at around 
$2,200,000. In 1800 it was bought for $170. 


Wanagement 
New York Adopts Standard Fees. 


The price-cutting which has marked the 
New York management business may be 
ended by a schedule of minimum fees es- 
tablished last month by the New York 
Real Estate Board. Chief comment of real 
estate men was that competition in the 
lowest classification of buildings (up to 
$100,000) will continue to be based on 
price rather than service since in many 
cases the minimum fee will prove to be to- 
tally inadequate. The schedule follows: 


Gross collections up to $100,000: 3 per cent 

Excess above $100,000 and up to $200,000: 
2% per cent 

Excess above $200,000 and up to $500,000: 
2 per cent 

Excess above $500,000: 1 per cent 

Buildings in which no leases are made: 5 

per cent 

Flat fees will be permitted when based 
on the above schedule. Fees will be reached 
by agreement on tenant-owned buildings, 
cooperatives, single tenant occupancy build- 
ings, walk-ups and buildings under net 
lease. The following clarification of renting 
commissions was made: 

“‘Upon any lease made by a broker not 
in the employ of the agent, the agent shall 
be paid a full commission and an additional 
half commission. Said one-half commission 
shall be retained by the agent and the full 
commission paid to the outside broker.” 
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Subdivisions 


NICHOLS HILLS 


in Oklahoma City —a former den- 
tist’s successful subdivision, 


En 1907, health poor, Oklahoma City’s Dr. 
G. A. Nichols closed his dental office and 
began to build homes. In 1928 he started 
one of the most ambitious suburban de- 

‘opments in the southwest. It was for- 
mally opened April 5, 1931. Its second 
anniversary found it 97 per cent sold and a 
success in every way. 

Oil money was gushing into Oklahoma 
City pockets in 1928. The living standards 
of the first families soared with their bank 
accounts. There was a big demand for 
homes and a lack of attractive sites where- 
upon to place them. Dr. Nichols decided to 
make the best of this unusual situation. Six 
miles northwest of the city he bought 2,500 
acres of rolling prairie land, barren and un- 
attractive. And then he started his develop- 
ment: Nichols Hills. 

The people in Oklahoma City wanted to 
play; Dr. Nichols gave them a chance. A 
16U-acre golf course was added to Nichols 
Hills, with a club house, swimming pool and 
tennis courts. Up went a $40,000 stable. 
Two polo fields and fifteen miles of bridle 
paths were laid out. And the people of 
Oklahoma City were sick of the heat of the 
city and the barrenness of the countryside. 
So Dr. Nichols spent $500,000 in moving 
trees and shrubs to Nichols Hills. Over 12,- 
000 trees more than six inches in diameter 
were placed on the lawns and roadsides of 
Nichols Hills. Before he was finished, Dr. 
Nichols spent a round $6,000,000, not in- 
cluding the land cost. 


The homes of Nichols Hills demand 
especial attention. Dr. Nichols has said his 
scheme was to be “unusual but typically 
Oklahoman.”’ The homes are divided into 
three groups. There are big mansions with 
25 acres or so, costing from $100,000 to 
$200,000. There are many smaller two- 
story homes, costing from around $20,000 
up. And there is a bungalow section. 
Practically every type of architecture, ex- 
cept modern, is included. There are “ cowboy 
Tudor,” Colonial, Italian and various types 
of Spanish-American. Japanese rock gar- 
dens with ponds and swans complete the 
picture. 

Newspaper reports of the opening reveal 
that three sample homes contained “rare 
features which would grace a museum . 
in the master’s bedroom the walls are hung 
with Chinese works of art known as ‘ Kaki- 
monas.’ They are 900 years old and were 
priced recently in London at $1,000 apiece. 
There are three of them on the walls. .. . 
The landing windows are hung in old Per- 
sian hand-done prints. ...In another 
bedroom is a chair which is an exact copy 
of the one in which James Fenimore Cooper 
sat when he wrote the Leather Stocking 
Tales.’’ At the entrance to Nichols Hills 
are two “stately Normandy towers 55 and 
45 ft. high which can be seen for miles.” 
One houses the offices of G. A. Nichols, 
Inc., the other his architectural service. 

But while Nichols Hills may not meet the 
best standards of architecture, its commer- 
cial success is undisputed. Everybody had a 
chance to have what he wanted. Frank 
Buttram, who was a chemist and geologist, 
now is described in Who’s Who as “oil 
man, capitalist,” spent $150,000 in prepar- 
ing the 56 acres upon which his house is to 
stand, importing statuary from Italy. J. 








Watton 
Dr. G. A. Nichols, 


Steve Anderson, another oil producer, 
built ‘‘an informal Italian masterpiece”’ 
which cost well over $100,000. Dr. Nichols 
himself dwells in baronial Tudor splendor. 
Edward King Gaylord, publisher of the 
Oklahoman, the Oklahoma City Times and 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman, bought 
another home for six figures. The directory 
of Nichols Hills is a roster of prominent 
Oklahoma City men. Sales met every ex- 
pectation. In the last 60 days one $67,000 
and one $27,500 home were sold in addition 
to numerous smaller ones. Its second birth- 
day found Nichols Hills with only three 
homes unsold. And Dr. Nichols promptly 
planned further building and a mighty 
“spring sales campaign.”’ 
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Typical of the more expensive homes in this successful 
subdivision are these three. In the upper left-hand corner 
is the $200,000 residence of Charles W. Gunier, president 
of the First National Bank. Directly above is the $150,000 
home of J. F. Owens who is president of the Oklahoma 
Gas ¢ Electric Co. and past president of the National 
Electric Light Association. To the left is the residence 
where, in baronial splendor, with an artificial lake and 
imported fowl, dwells Dr. G. A. Nichols. 
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A KANSAS TOWN 






which was surprised to find itself drawn into the depression. Why higher 
farm prices will awaken building, especially on its 1880 Main Street. 


Ox A September day in 1919 a large crowd gathered in 
the hot sun on the north side of Franklin County Court- 
house Square to see a Human Fly scale the sheer wall 
of the highest building in Ottawa, Kansas — the new 
North American Hotel. The people were very proud of 
the new bright red brick building which sported in front 
of them far over half a hundred green window shades. 

In 1913 Fred Dobson, a banker prone to dream, had 
conceived the idea that Ottawa would some time need 
a good-sized office building. Forming the Dobson Invest- 
ment Co. he began the North American. In a year he was 
broke, and the city of Ottawa had an amazing framework 
of reenforced concrete square in the heart of it until 1916. 
Ottawa men who put up the $40,000 which finished the 
North American like to say they never expected to get it 
back, but if truth be known, some who bought stock in 
the North American Hotel Co. in 1916 had dreams as large 
as Fred Dobson’s. 

In the minds of many assembled to see a Human Fly 
there probably still persisted, late as 1919, visions of an 
Ottawa that might include the North American. A few 
knew better. Even then a $110,000 mortgage on the hotel 
was both far past due and worthless. 

Before all were aware of it, the Human Fly was up one 
story and in a window. Nervous girls tittered, because 
this Human Fly was said to have stopped off at the second 
story to kiss his bride of a few days. Again he was at the 
window. His legs went up around the side of this window, 
hands grasping at the smooth white limestone ledge 
above . . . and then kerflump! Past his screaming wife 
through an awning to the hard sidewalk below went the 
adventurer who had dared to breast the North American. 

Two citizens bought the hotel for $76,000. It has never 
proved lucrative. Still, on summer evenings it draws 
many a tourist up short of Kansas City. And there are 
always traveling men. 

Ottawa wears the North American like a badge. But 
same as a convention button tells nothing of a man’s 
home life, the North American fails to typify the real 
Ottawa, which is usually an altogether steady going 
concern. 


On the left is the North 
American Hotel, just half 
as big as was originally 
planned. This venture was 
Ottawa’ s biggest and poorest 
real estate speculation. Al 
the right, Main Street. 
Almost all of its buildings 
offer modernization oppor- 
tunities. 


BUILDING +> MONEY 
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Because there are a thousand towns which like Ottawa 
yearn after industry and an office building civilization, 
and yet which are first supported by agriculture, The 
Architectural Forum — pointing now at approximately 
the nation’s geographical center — adds to its examina- 
tion of Bristol, Conn., the New England manufacturing 
community (see May issue), this search for building money 
in a typical Kansas town. 

No country crossroad is Ottawa. Ottawa has city ways. 
It is a town of the sort that may live to receive a pre- 
dicted exodus from the big cities. Many an Ottawa lad 
has never ridden a horse. There is a college. The daily 
newspaper sells $150,000 worth of advertising a year. 
Rattling loose in the Chamber of Commerce circular are: 
“Country club . . . 2,400 telephones . . . new modern 
hospital . . . city-owned water and light plant . . . 26 
churches . . . 132-piece high school orchestra .. . ex- 
ceptional Christmas street lighting. . . .”’ 

Ottawa grew slowly: 1900, 6,934; 1910, 7,650; 1920, 
9,098; 1930, 9,564. And before 1900 growth was just as 
even. Main Street was built in the Eighties, and since 
then it has stayed substantially the same. It is an out- 
rageously antique Main Street above the first story. 

In the residential district are left but few of the be- 
spindled homes that match the Main Street buildings. 
Later came the plain, square homes with colonnades, 
French doors, hardwood floors. Ottawa streets are lined 
with homes of many styles. The town “mansion,” built 
on a poultry and egg fortune, is Spanish architecture. 
Most recently built homes have a radio cabinet look. It is 
not difficult to imagine what LeCorbusier would say 
about Ottawa. 

Ottawa has two architects whose specialty has been 


‘ homes and schools. The firm of Washburn & Stookey, 


oldest in Kansas, has built some very admirable school 
buildings in Ottawa and throughout the State. Clarence 
A. Washburn says: ‘‘Our main hope for future building in 
Ottawa depends largely on the increase in the prices of 
agricultural products. . . . When farmers are making 
money they readily vote bonds for district schools, rural 
high schools and new county buildings."’ 
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New building has lagged since 1929. The differences in 
the following building permit figures aptly mark off pros- 
perity from depression: 


Scab eheeen ene ade i er ee $ 86,915 
PE ccvevccccesdstene DE  evtcenceeemakea a 49,205 
PG a waecehecukaeees ee Er ee 98,320 


The average for the years 1927-29 ($165,300) is more 
than twice that for the years 1930-32 ($78,146). In the 
first three months of 1933 only $5,390 worth of building 
was done. 

‘Everywhere it’s the same,”’ the people are fond of 
saying. Yet Ottawa pays the costs that depression exacts 
of every community rather needlessly. For this kind of 
town would be almost self-sufficient if the world would let 
it alone. But the railroads came (both the Santa Fe and 
the Missouri Pacific) te Ottawa and whole worlds got 
intermingled. The Santa Fe opened carshops in Ottawa 
which long employed 300 men; now use 100 at half time. 
By the railroad, in 1903, settled the Warner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., lured by a $2,000 cash bonus. It once employed 
300 men; has now reduced its force to 25. It has produced 
log-saws, gasoline pumps and electric refrigerators; now 
pitifully offers a device to keep the steering wheels of old 
Fords in line. 

Paved highways have supplanted rails, though the 
Santa Fe is still Ottawa’s largest taxpayer. Buses and 
monstrous, sectioned trucks rumble through town con- 
tinually. There is an astounding number of filling stations 
to service the 6,357 automobiles of Ottawa’s 10,000 per- 
sons. Outside ramshackle houses people polish their cars 
on a warm day, wringing out wet chamois skins over and 
over again. The Welfare Board often finds a family with- 
out a home fit to live in, but not without an automobile. 

Chain stores have made inroads into the community 
wholeness. Those like Woolworth’s, Penney’s and the 
A & P are part of Ottawa now: Ottawa has thus com- 
promised with the outside world. The chains caused a 
lot of sprucing up. The wholesale grocery got busy and 
turned all of the local grocers into a chain organization; 
showed them how to rearrange and remodel their stores. 
Drug stores, too, quickly adopted new fronts. The chains 
were — and still are — keeping Main Street real estate 
values alive in Ottawa. Most of them are still paying 
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With Seven Architects, Erie, Pa. 


is half small town, half metropolis. The Erie chapter of the A. I. A. got 
contractors, manufacturers and dealers to help them print this folder, 
which was mailed last month to a select list of Erie property owners. Al 
small cost ($2.50 per sponsor) the lively, detailed circular was expected 
to pry loose much building money. 


1929 rent. A chain department store paid $240 to replace 
a local merchant paying $150; a chain grocery paid $185 
to enter a room formerly renting at $80. And these leases 
were five to nine year contracts. Montgomery Ward & Co., 
which closed its Ottawa retail store (three floors and a 
block long), paid rent on the empty room for 13 months. 
Home folks fought the chains. Obsessed, some stuck not 
to their own business. When the Bennett Creamery (sales, 
$1,500,000) sold out to powerful American Dairies, Inc., 
R. A. Robinson, a hardy 77-year-old grocery man who 
does a $200,000 annual business principally with farmers, 
traced in his daily advertisements the fall of local butter 
fat prices from 47 cents to 29 cents. The Montgomery 
Ward retreat was cause for a full page from the eccentric 
grocer. ‘‘Yes! Yes! Of Course! The Funny Folks That 
Made a Big Noise Are Folding Up and Leaving Town 
Just Like We Told You They Would,” his ad ranted. 

There were those who late as mid-1932 declared that 
Ottawa was not going to ‘‘get it.”” Empty store rooms in 
other towns, but not in Ottawa! they said. But lately 
there have been enough failures to hush all that. With 
fewer stores and a greatly lessened buying power for 
those remaining, retail trade is reduced more than half. 

Diversification of pursuits in Ottawa may well explain 
why depression came late. A progressive farmer, for in- 
stance, will spend much time arguing that more industry 
should be brought to Ottawa. The farming activities of 
W.H. (Dad) Martin consist of buying in distressed farms 
that have been sold under mortgage and developing them 
by applying lime and cultivating sweet clover to bring 
the soil to high fertility. He has over 2,000 acres in process 
today. But thus he will argue for industry: ‘“‘ While we, in 
this section, have an agricultural country, I can see no 
reason why products used should not be manufactured 
in Ottawa. . . . The electric light plant is owned by the 
people of Ottawa. Why not put this great plant at work 
to induce more factories to come here?”’ 
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IN WASHBURN & STOOKEY 


Ottawa has long placed architectural trust. George P. 

Washburn first installed a drafting board in 1881. The 
| firm became known as George P. Washburn & Son in 1903. 
| From 1903 to 1909 Clarence A. Washburn was his father’s 
sole associate. In 1909 Roy W. Stookey, who had married a 
daughter of the veteran architect, entered the business. 
| George P. Washburn died in 1922. 

Roy Stookey spends much of his time touring the State 
of Kansas seeking school commissions. He has always done 
most of the selling; Clarence Washburn the designing. 

“Our main hope for future building in Kansas depends 
largely on increase in the prices of agricultural products, 
for agriculture is the basic industry in this section of the 
country,” says Architect Washburn. “When farmers raise 
good crops and get prices for them which insure a profit 
above cost of production, all business here, including build- 
ing, will improve. Rising prices of wheat and corn are being 
reflected already in increased business among local mer- 
chants. When farmers are making money on the products 

| they raise, they buy clothing, shoes, automobiles and radios 
| as well as repair, rebuild and modernize their farm build- 
| ings. They also readily vote bonds for new consolidated 
district schools, rural high schools and new county build- 
ings. Thus you can see that a Kansas architect is directly 
dependent on agricultural prosperity for his existence.” 


Beside the Bennett Creamery, now back under home 
control, Ottawa supports three other important industries 
closely related to the farm: a poultry coop factory, a 
poultry packing house (Swift & Co.-owned) and a large 
flour mill. 

The chief reason for a depression in Ottawa has been low 
commodity prices which have meant fewer man-hours in 
these four plants, lower purchasing power to farmers and 
lower dollar-volume sales to the merchants. Loss of income 
from cut dividends and defaulted bonds can be over- 
looked. When the farmer rets better prices he will spend. 
Ottawa will revive. Neeued repairs and improvements 
will not be made all at o1ce, but they will cease to be a 
matter of pure theory. 

Assessors valued all real and personal property in 
Ottawa and Franklin County as $40,000,000 in 1929. In 
1932 the total valuation was down to $32,500,000. This 
year $21,700,000 is the figure. The total first mortgage 
real estate indebtedness is estimated at $10,000,000. 
Mortgaged are 41 per cent of all farms and 38 per cent 
of all homes. Of these mortgages probably 70 per cent are 
considered still good, paying investments. Ottawa finan- 
cial institutions hold approximately $1,500,000 of the 
estimated debt. 

Moratorium in Ottawa, where there are four banks, 
where there have been bank mergers but never a failure, 
came, like the chain stores, from the outside. The Ottawa 
Herald had not given much space to Detroit and Balti- 
more. March fourth and the days thereafter were taken in 
patriotic spirit. Ottawa felt honored, felt itself taking 
active part in the New Deal. In liquid resources Dec. 31, 
1933 were $723,742 at the First National Bank and 
$1,522,152 at the Peoples National Bank. Deposits in 
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each bank were but a few thousand dollars short of these 
figures. Presidents of both say that as far as Ottawa was 
concerned the holiday was not needed for the very good 
reason that no Ottawa bank had been under the slightest 
pressure. 

The aggregate deposits of $5,500,000 in Ottawa's four 
banks are locally invested mostly in farm loans. The 
banks have practically no real estate mortgages, as the 
field is left to building and loan associations, of which 
Ottawa has three with resources of $1,500,000. But the 
banks ‘‘have plenty of chattels on farm implements, 
livestock, etc., mostly to secure debts previously con- 
tracted,”’ says a First National Bank official. Many farmer 
borrowers, both on chattels and first mortgages, have 
found themselves in trouble. However, instead of bringing 
harsh judgment to bear upon their creditors the banks 
have lately omitted dividend payments in order to write 
off many bad accounts. While there has thus been some 
sharing of debts, ‘‘found themselves in trouble”’ is just as 
every Ottawa banker would say it. For in Ottawa a man’s 
obligation is still his own and not the public's. There are 
no large-scale excuses. Farm products bring in little, but 
there is still figuring for profit. A banker will still get in a 
farmer’s car and go jostling out over his fields, pointing 
this way and that. 

Kansas has a farm mortgage moratorium law, but not 
much attention is paid it. The spirit of the people is con- 
tained in this staunch statement from the news columns 
of the Ottawa Herald: ‘‘ Attorneys generally regard the 
law as void in that it impairs the obligation of contracts, 
contrary to provision of the Federal Constitution.” 

The farmers have a real struggle to make a living, to 
say nothing of interest and taxes. To counteract the real 
scare that lowa riots have given lenders the newspaper 
has recently pointed to the fact that out of the county's 
2,000 farms only 65 have been foreclosed on. Many farms 
which once brought from $75 to $100 an acre are selling 
at forced sale at $15 to $20. All farm buildings are badly 
dilapidated, show crying need of repair and paint. But 
Franklin County has no abandoned farms. Eastern Kan- 
sas is not to be confused with Western Kansas, where 
there is but one crop, wheat. In the country about Ottawa 
are grown wheat, corn, rye, oats, soy beans. There are 
nurseries, turkey farms, dairying. 

Cater-corner from the North American Hotel is the 
farm loan office of Underwood & Underwood. Ottawa 
once had a stereopticon view factory, from which went 
Elmer and Bert Underwood to sell the popular devices 
which gave depth to pictures of the Grand Canyon, pine- 
apples growing in Yucatan, Vesuvius in eruption. Part 
of the Underwood photography fortune, internationally 
won, has come back to Ottawa for investment in farm 
property. The two men, who live at Summit, N. J., own 
10 per cent of all first mortgage farm loans in Franklin 
County. 

Building and loan associations throughout Kansas are 
worse off than Kansas banks. There is still some com- 
mercial loan flow through the banks. But the building and 
loan agencies carry only that nearly marketless commod- 
ity, real estate, and many of them would be closed today 
had not State law provided them the right to go on notice. 
Out of 151 associations in Kansas only five have not 
taken the opportunity to restrict the withdrawals of their 
depositors. Three of these are in Ottawa, one in Lawrence 
and one in Topeka. 
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Include washrooms in your speci- 
fications for alterations. Bring 
them up-to-date by recommend- 
ing and installing A. P. W. Onliwon 
Sanitary Washroom Service. It’s 
the original, most complete and 
popular washroom service. You 
simply cannot go wrong by speci- 
fying A. P.W. Onliwon Tissue and 
Towels. Extra quality products 
that are the preference of 
owners and tenants alike. Besides, 
Onliwon Service is economical. 
The attractive and _ serviceable 
A. P. W. cabinets and fixtures will 
step up the appearances and the 
rental values of any building. Send 
today for a complete catalogue of 
A.P.W. cabinets and fixtures. 
Free. Simply clip coupon below 
and mail to A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness since 1877 





TRADE-MARK REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


logue of A. P. W. Cabinets and Fixtures. 
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Please send me the latest and complete cata- 


Last month the Federal Home Loan Bank Board at 
Topeka issued membership in the Federal Home Loan 
Bank system to one Ottawa association. The Home Sav- 
ings & Loan Association (resourced at nearly $1,000,000; 
officed in the North American Hotel) advertised thus in 
the Ottawa Herald: 

“The admittance of this institution to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank assures us of plenty of funds to meet 
the need in this territory for building and remodeling 
HOMES. . . . The dollar is going to be cheaper, prices 
are going to be higher. At present, prices of materials and 
labor offer you the opportunity to add a lot of value and 
convenience to your home for a very small cash outlay. 
Work done NOW will appreciate in value in a short time!"’ 

Home building has been largely financed by the three 
local loan associations. Yet other experimenting has been 
done. Fred R. Nuzman was the first Ottawa lumber man 
to finance home building himself. ‘“‘It was simply selling 
a home complete rather than by the piece through a 
contractor,’’ he says. But speaking of another experiment, 
steel houses: ‘‘They might get by in factory towns and 
in the cities, but not out here.’’ While Lumberman Nuz- 
man is not yet ready to open a steel house sales agency, 
Ottawa — with its industry once revived — may yet 
have some shipped-in, prefabricated homes. Farm homes 
about Ottawa are in many cases completely beyond re- 
pair. The possibility that the farmers are going to want 
new homes has been overlooked. The Architectural Forum 
has not yet seen an acceptable prefabricated farm house. 

Ottawa needs modernizing. Along Main Street there 
are many tin cornices. Yet each of these buildings is 
solidly built, could stand for another 50 years. The store 
fronts have been remodeled because the merchant ten- 
ants have demanded it. But rarely has a whole building 
been modernized. Should the average building owner 
become convinced as was B. F. Ogg that improvement 
means increased rentability, some change might come to 
Main Street. The turrets of 1880 might easily be knocked 
off and clean lines form a sensible skyline for Ottawa. 
But it was rent, not rentability, that B. F. Ogg was think- 
ing of when he remodeled his Main Street building. 
The Safeway Stores now occupy at $200 a month what 
was once two $50-a-month store rooms in the Ogg build- 
ing. At a cost near $10,000 the dividing wall was re- 
moved, along with an old highly trimmed facade. 

Many a building along Ottawa’s 1880 Main Street 
might profit by the same improvement. Thus far no 
owner has had the gumption to modernize without sight 
of his property completely and profitably leased. But 
when business conditions improve — as they will when 
the farmer can once more sell his products profitably — 
real estate in Ottawa will rent and sell on a new competi- 
tive basis, and there will be profit for the owner of the 
modern building. 

At present: Directly across from the North American 
Hotel is a lot that was bared by fire two years ago. On it 
is being erected a rather plain-looking brick “‘taxpayer’”’ 
which will not lack tenants because of its good location. 
Twelve thousand five hundred dollars was paid for the lot 
and $40,000 is going into the building. . . . A $20,000 
funeral home has been finished but for a few weeks . . . 
the Fox theater chain promises Ottawa a new show 
house. . . . F. Ransom Bennett, of the Bennett Cream- 
ery, is building himself a $25,000 home. . . . And Ottawa, 
like many cities, has begun a “‘renovize’’ campaign. 
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UPJOHN CENTENNIAL 


A rcurrec Ts and clergymen united one 
night last month to honor Hobart Upjohn, 
New York architect, at a dinner which 
marked the completion of the firm’s 100th 
year in practice. The firm, oldest and only 
three-generation firm in the country, was 
started by Richard Upjohn, founder of the 
American Institute of Architects, and archi- 
tect for Trinity Church at the head of Wall 
Street. In 1850, Richard Michell Upjohn 
joined his father and continued independ- 
ently following his father’s retirement in 
1875. The present head of the firm entered 
architectural practice in 1897 and opened 
his own office in 1902. 

Throughout the 100 years, the firm has 
specialized in church design, a circumstance 
which undoubtedly arose from the immedi- 
ate international reputation Richard Up- 
john achieved as the architect for Trinity. 
\lthough the exact number of Upjohn 
churches in the country is not known, there 
are at least two hundred in the East and 
South. 

As part of the Upjohn centennial a two- 
weeks exhibition of original drawings and 
photographs of the firm’s work was held at 
the Architectural League. Among the items 
were the first sketches for Trinity Church, 
the Martin Van Buren residence at Kinder- 
hook, N. Y., a proposed building for 
Columbia University on the site of Rocke- 
feller Center, a letter from Martin Van 
3uren introducing the then young Richard 
Hunt to Richard Upjohn, who was the 
great man of the profession at the time. 
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Industrial Art Surveyor Ely Jacques Kahn 
INDUSTRIAL ART SURVEY 


Wren $10,000 of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion’s money, Ely Jacques Kahn, represent- 
ing the American Institute of Architects, 
will conduct an international survey of 
industrial art progress. The most specific 
of Mr. Kahn’s aims is to compare American 
methods of industrial design instruction 
with those of other countries, and to find 
the answers to four questions: 

‘“* Are American crafts schools doing their 
jobs in line with the requirements of our 
civilization, changing as it is? 

‘Do the manufacturers understand what 
they want and do they cooperate intelli- 
gently? 


issemblage of architects and clergymen who honored Hobart Upjohn in celebration of his firm’s centennial. Starting fourth from the 
left in the front are the speakers at the dinner, Ernest J. Russell, Royal Cortissoz, D. Everett Waid, Mr. Upjohn, Ralph Adams Cram 
Prof. Dizon Ryan For, and former Governor William Tudor Gardiner of Maine, great-grandson of a client of Upjohn No. 1 
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“Are the studios producing works in 
metal, glass, leather and the like, imitating 
Europe or Colonial America? Or are they 
really designing? 

“And finally, what of the museums? 
Are they morgues of happily salvaged rem 
nants, or are they working along to refresh 
the artist and the public by well-shown and 
interestingly staged pageants?"’ 

Mr. Kahn intends to travel extensively. 

“When the major centers of American 
activity are covered,’’ Mr. Kahn said, “‘it 
is conceivable that my trip may veer 
toward the Orient instead of Europe 
Java, Siam, Burma, India, Ceylon, Persia, 
China. If this step is taken, it will be pri 
marily with the thought that academic in 
ertia has fortunately avoided these lands.”’ 


T-SQUARE CLUB'S FIFTIETH YEAR 


ry. 

re MARK the fiftieth anniversary of the 
T-Square Club of Philadelphia Wilson 
Eyre, a founder of the club and the only 
original officer now living, was presented 
with the T-Square Club Gold Medal of 
Honor at a dinner April 19, held in the club- 
house. Other events of the celebration were 
speeches by other founders, Walter Smed 
ley, Charles L. Hillma., and Arthur Tru 
scott, and the presentation of a play, “‘Am 
I An Architect?” written and acted by 
members of the Atelier. 

Prizes in the Walter Cope Memorial 
Prize Competition were awarded to James 
WW. Breed, first, Robert Page, second, 
George C. Rudolf, first mention, and Frank 
D. Dean, second mention 
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DELAWARE CAPITOL PROTEST 


‘ 

S. HOOL building work in Delaware is given 
out through the Delaware Education 
Foundation, which is endowed by Pierre S. 
du Pont; and as State Tax Commissioner, 
Mr. du Pont makes all collections for schoo] 
funds. This combination gives him an im- 
portant voice in the selection of school 
architects — and up to the present time the 
voice has been too monotonous to suit 
all the architects in Delaware. 

One of the architects frequently favored 
by du Pont support is E. William Martin, 
designer of many Delaware schools and of 
the new State House at Dover. It was this 
circumstance that is said to have prompted 
Representative Scott Rees’s recent bitter 
criticism of the Capitol. Eager always to 
attack anything associated with the du 
Ponts, Representative Rees complained 
that the building was “too squatty,” that 
its acoustics, lighting, and interior decorat- 
ing were unfortunate, and that there were 
“too many Colonial-type columns in the 
entrance hall.” 

There was no professional endorsement 
of these criticisms. In fact there was genuine 
enthusiasm among Delaware architects 
for the fine Georgian building, which was 
echoed by New York’s Dwight James 
Baum, master of the Georgian style who 
wrote to Martin, “I feel you have obtained 
a fine old Georgian character and I can see 
being developed one of the most interesting 
architectural towns in the country. Your 
commission is an important one and I feel 
that it is being handled in an admirable 
manner.” 

Further, there was no foundation to the 
report that the architects of the State had 
protested as a group against the retention 
of their colleague for all school building 
work. Their feelings in the matter were 
expressed by one of their number: 

‘‘No doubt, individuals may have quite 
legitimately endeavored to obtain some of 
this work for their own offices, which, of 
course, is their prerogative and beyond 
criticism.” 

No group action has been proposed, and 
undoubtedly none will be taken. In the 
meantime, Mr. du Pont is reported to have 
said that inasmuch as the work done by 
Mr. Martin is satisfactory, he sees no reason 
for changing. 


WORLD'S FAIR PRINTS 


, 
Warrer DoRWIN TEAGUE, designer of 
shops, bottles, automobiles, cameras, and a 
heterogeneous collection of industrial prod- 
ucts, has designed a series of prints for 
Marshall Field based upon buildings at A 
Century of Progress Exposition. The Hall of 
Science Tower, the Transportation Build- 








John T. Moss 


Hall of Science prints and the Hall itself 


ing, the Sky Ride, and nine other objects 
of the Fair were chosen as inspirations for 
the patterns. 


EDUCATION 


A COMPREHENSIVE course in city planning 
will open next fall at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology School of Archi- 
tecture. The course of study will include 
such community problems as slum clear- 
ance, adequate housing of industrial work- 
ers, and traffic circulation, with lectures 
being given by John Nolen, Thomas 
Adams, Robert D. Kohn, Clarence Stein 
and others. Through a Carnegie Corpora- 
tion grant a graduate of the school will be 





sent abroad on a scholarship to continu 
his studies. 


Among the courses to be offered at the 
summer session of the New York University 
Department of Architecture will be one in 
design, with Lloyd Morgan as critic 
Information about other courses, registra 
tion, etc., may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Department, 250 East 43d 
Street, New York. The session lasts from 
June 10 to July 26. 


.\ course in commercial building design, 
construction and equipment will be offered 
at the summer session of the Columbia 
University School of Architecture. Other 
courses offered include domestic architec- 
ture, elements of architectural design, 
shades and shadows, and _ perspective. 
The session opens July 10 and closes 
August 18. 


The summer session of the College of 
Architecture of the University of Michigan 
will continue from June 23 to August 18. 
Courses will be offered in undergraduate 
and graduate architectural design, in out- 
door drawing and painting, and in office 
practice. 


The article which appeared on pages 
353-356 of the May issue, ‘ The Lighting of 
Shops and Stores,”’ was written by Clare C. 
Hosmer, to whom credit should have been 
given as its author. We regret the omission 
of his name. 





New State Legislative Building at Dover, said by a politician to be ‘‘too squatty”’ and by Dwight! 
James Baum to be a building of ‘fine old Georgian character.”” E. William Martin was the architect 
and Norman M. Isham, consultant 
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i ... ONE system with MANY uses! 
1tic 
tra- 
the 
43d Plans for many types of large buildings should 
y typ 2 £ 
— include a Western Electric Program Distribution 
System. This amplifies and distributes sound 
to all rooms where loudspeakers are provided. 
a The source of speech or music may be micro- 
abia phones, a Reproducer Set or a Radio Receiver. 
ther 
itec- 
ign, _nemene a 
ive. 
OSes 
In schools, the principal speaks in all classrooms 
at once, fire drills are conducted more smoothly. 
al In hotels, paging is surer, swifter—one orchestra 
gan plays throughout the building—speeches are 
8, - . 
See clearly heard by all at conventions. Hospitals, city 
out- halls, auditoriums find this system valuable too. 
fice 
Ages 2 , ” 
g of A Western Electric Reproducer Set—which plays 
eC. phonograph records—supplies full-toned music 
et for a few cents an hour. Schools use it for music 
appreciation courses, dancing classes. Hotel 
guests enjoy music in their rooms. Hospitals put 
music “on the staff” to speed convalescence. 
Broadcast programs— brought in by one or more 
centrally located Western Electric Radio Re- 
ceivers — may be similarly distributed. Sound 
transmission experts will gladly assist you in 
planning installations. Western Electric’s name 
assures utmost quality and dependability. 
-—--—---———_—-_—-_------- . 
; GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. ar6&33 | 
| Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. | 
> Gentlemen: Please send us illustrated booklet on the Pro- 
| gram Distribution and Public Address Systems. 
| 
| i ala aaa ere | 
PROCRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
ae Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company bes asta “ 
wec - - 
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COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 


A COMPETITION wherein each contestant 
submits as his entry ‘any architectural 
project which is the applicant’s own solu- 
tion of a real and actual problem,” is being 
conducted by the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art as the basis for selecting 35 students 
for its Post Graduate Architectural De- 
partment. Full information about the 
competition and about the academy may 
be obtained from Richard P. Raseman, 
Secretary, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Applications must 
be received before July 15. 


kor the best remodeled house and for 
the best remodeled room completed be- 
tween June 1, 1933, and June 1, 1934, 
Good Housekeeping will award a gold medal 
to the owner and to the architect in each 
class. Bronze medals will be similarly 
awarded to the best entry from each State. 
Full information may be obtained from the 
magazine, 57th Street and 8th Avenue, 


New York. 


To Olindo Grossi of New York for his 
design for a club house went the Rome 
Prize in Architecture for 1933, and with 
it $1,450 a year for two years with free 
residence and studio at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. Other Rome prize winners 
were Morris E. Trotter, Jr., of Charlotte, 
N. C., in landscape architecture; Robert 
F. P. Amendola of Natick, Mass., in sculp- 
ture; and Daniel Boza of Cleveland, in 
painting. 


The $100 first prize in the bridge design 
competition sponsored by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction was won by 
George D. Recher of the Atelier Adams- 
Nelson in Chicago. Second prize of $50 
went to W. A. Smith of the University of 
Alberta in Canada, and mentions were given 
to W. M. Horowitz, University of Illinois; 
Robert G. Jahelka, Columbia University, 
and Leonard E. Palumbo, N. Y. Architec- 
tural Club. 


Donald M. Douglass of Hood & Fouil- 
houx’s office in New York won first prize of 
$500 for his design of a bedroom suite in 
the competition sponsored by the American 
Walnut Manufacturers’ Association. The 
second prize of $200 went to Fred Geibelt 
and Charles Beeston, also of New York. In 
the dining room suite division the prize of 
$400 was awarded to J. Gordon Elliott of 
Guthrie, Ky. Honorable mentions were 
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German Tourist Bureau 


The new building of the Union Metal Work- 
ers in Berlin, Eric Mendelsohn, architect 





The Owens-Illinois Building for A Century 
of Progress Exposition, built of glass brick 





One of a series of models created by 
VecMillen Studios to keep its staff employed 


given to Erwin G. Adelberger, Philadel- 
phia; J. L. Berrall, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
J. W. Betts, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul McVey 
Mitchell, Pittsburgh; Joseph J. Roberto, 
New York; William A. Balbach, Sr., and 
William A. Balbach, Jr., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Gilbert Rohde, New York; C. G. 
Kimberly, Grand Rapids, Mich.; and Her- 
man Schoenfeldt, Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Arnoven the professional brow is raised 
at the mention of advertising by architecrs 
there was praise, not criticism, for the cam- 
paign advocating immediate employment of 
architects that started in the April 29 issue 
of The New Yorker. Sponsored by the 
Architects Emergency Committee of the 
city, of which Julian Clarence Levi is 
chairman, the advertisements will appear 
as often as feasible. Selected as the them: 
which will run throughout all the insertions 
is the thought that although no one seems 
to have much ready cash for building, 
now is the time to talk with your architect 
about future plans, perhaps to have him 
make preliminary drawings. The adver- 
tisements are being prepared and are 
being run with the cooperation of the 
magazine. 

Although many hands contributed to the 
final advertising product the suggestion for 
the campaign originated with William 
Creighton, a New York architect. 

One of the tangible results was the prob- 
able adoption of a similar campaign by the 
Houston (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 


DEATHS 


—_— B. LEE, 56, architect, in Toledo, 
May 14. 

Mr. Lee was a partner in the firm of 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, with 
which he had been associated since 1906. 
He was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Architecture, a 
member of the A. I. A., and president of the 
Toledo chapter from 1928 to 1930. 


PERSONAL 


A FRIENDLY discontinuance of partner- 
ship has been effected by the firm of Sukert 
& Cordner, which had offices at 415 Brain- 
ard St., Detroit. Lancelot Sukert is now at 
79 Westminster Ave., and G. Frank Cord- 
ner is at 5063 Spokane Ave. in the same 
city. 

Penrose V. Stout, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, has removed his office to 81 
Pondfield Road, Bronxville, N. Y. 





Courtesy, Vermont Marble Co. 


Rendering by Otto Eggers of the office of John Russell Pope for the new 
{merican Pharmaceutical Association Building in Washington, D. C. 
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"I like to shop here, it’s so 

cool” ... is music to the 

merchant's ear, and money 
in the till. 












High-type cabinet, walnut burl finish. 


Fur shop installation shows low-type modernistic 
unit finished in glossy black inlaid Micarta. De- 
signs include decorative cabinets for floor mount- 
ing, compact models for wall or ceiling mounting. 
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CONDITIONED AIR 
‘Te? your list of renovation improvements for stores, res- 

taurants and offices—add unit air conditioning. Clean, 
fresh air attracts tenants because it increases business. 

The new Westinghouse Unit Air Conditioner really 
conditions air. It cools in summer—heats in winter— 
accurately controls humidity at all times—removes dust 
and dirt and provides the proper circulation. 

It can be installed easily, quickly, and economically 
without expensive alterations. Compact and attractive, 
it is quiet in operation, dependable in performance. 

For full details, call the local Westinghouse air con- 


ditioning dealer or Westinghouse office—or simply address 
Westinghouse, Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. T 79562 


WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ROCKEFELLER DISSENTER 
W ar the Rockefellers paid $21,000 


for but would not permit the world to see 
on the walls of the RCA Building will be 
painted free on the walls of New York's 
center of liberality — the Rand School 
for Social Research. Thus ended, so far 
as its principals were concerned, the 
Rivera-Rockefeller controversy which 
arose over the former's surreptitious in- 
clusion of Lenin’s face in a mural he was 
executing for Rockefeller Center. 

Diego Rivera, along with Frank 
Brangwyn and Jose Maria Sert, had 
been retained to do a fresco in the RCA 
lobby showing “man at the crossroads 
and looking with hope and high vision to 
a new and better future.’’ In the sketch 
submitted by Rivera and approved by 
the architects last March there was 
abundant evidence of anti-capitalism, 
but of such general character that one 
might take it or leave it. The Rocke- 
fellers, who had through the Museum of 
Modern Art, supported Rivera’s first 
show in New York, were more amused 
than disturbed by the attitude of the 
illustrious Mexican painter. 


THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


TO INSURE standard, de- 
pendable equipment in- 
stalled promptly at moderate 
cost, the Cutler Mail Chute 
should be specified by name. 
If desired, approximate esti- 
mates will be furnished in 


advance. 


If preferred,a stated sum may 
be allowed to cover this item. 





Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art 

Diego Rivera perched on his scaffold, al work 

on a mural prior to the Rockefeller Center 
controversy 


It developed, however, that the gen- 
eralities indicated in the sketch were 
given much more point in execution. 
The anonymous figure of a leader in 
the sketch was converted into Lenin. 
Upon discovery of the change, Nelson 
Rockefeller asked the artist “to substi- 
tute the face of some unknown man,”’ to 
which Rivera replied that he would even 
things up by introducing Abraham 
Lincoln into the picture. 

Evidently this proposal did not bal- 
ance the capitol-labor scale, for one 
evening a few days later Hugh Robert- 
son of Todd, Robertson & Todd walked 


Full information, details, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAILCHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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B-O-O:K°S 


or the convenience of | 
our readers, books may 
be obtained from the Book 
Service of THE ARcHITEC- 
TURAL Forum by sending 
the amount of the regular 
| list price with the order. 
Information regarding 
prices, authors, and titles 
may be obtained from the 
same department. 





into the lobby where the Mexican was at 
work, called him down from the scaffold, 
and handed him an envelope with 
$14,000 in it, the balance due. Guards 
covered the wall at once with a tar- 
paulin. 

Always ready to protest, New York 
Communists organized a parade to 
“save Rivera’s murals.” Indignation 
meetings were held on street corners, 
and a hall was hired for Rivera to voice 
his feelings. 

His attitude, as expressed in all his 
speeches in French was that he was a 
Communist, and as such he felt obli- 
gated to spread the gospel. He seemed to 
believe that inasmuch as his political 
views were well known, the Rockefellers 
had been foolish to commission him to 
work for them but that once he had been 
hired he felt they should go through 
with their bargain. Rivera appreciated, 
however, that his case had little legal 
basis, and his first inclination to sue to 
establish an artist’s right to have his 
work shown was abandoned. 

Although Rivera won the sympathy 
of many New Yorkers, he lost his next 
commission, the painting of a mural for 
General Motors in their building at A 
Century of Progress. To most people 
Rivera’s career as a muralist seemed 
practically over since his political op- 
ponents are the only people who can give 
him commissions. 
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‘Book Service “Department 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM | 


220 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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: Motor STAIRWAY 


The Peter Clark organization, designers and builders of the world’s largest stage ele- 
vators at Radio City Music Hall, pioneers for many years in lifting and other 
mechanical equipment, now offers a new type escalator for the quiet, smooth, and 
continuous movement of passengers from floor to floor in any type of building. 


PETER CLARK, INC.  Establishea 190s 540 West 30th St., NEW YORK 
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PN aRaL@eN Ni) ©) «AN OUTSTANDING NEW 
Sea HOSPITAL BUTTON 
gage = DEVELOPMENT 


The new Holtzer-Cabot Indi- 
cating Premier Locking But- 





ton, while unchanged in basic 
principle, has been entirely 
redesigned mechanically and 
incorporates the following ex- 
clusive features: 
INDICATING 

POSITIVE LOCKING 
NON-METALLIC 
UNBREAKABLE 

NEW CORD GRIP 

EASY RESET 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
BOSTON 


KEYSTONE Copper Steel Sheets 
Excel in the Building Field 


Use sheets of recognized reputation and 
value. For roofing, siding, gutters, spout- 
ing, air conditioning systems, and gen- 
eral sheet metal work —Keystone Copper 
Steel gives maximum rust resistance. 


Insist upon AMERICAN Black Sheets, 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Steel 
Sheets, Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, Heavy-Coated Galvanized Sheets, Formed 
Roofing and Siding Products, Terne Plates, etc. Write for information. 


This Company also manufactures U S S STAINLESS and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets 
and Light Plates for all uses to which these products are adapted. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pioneer Manufacturer of Hospital Signaling Systems 


ST Tre Se 
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C SUBSIDIARY of UNITED STATES STEEL 7 
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Offices in all Principal Cities 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


FACADE BLOCKS 


Asemerre to produce prefabricated wall 
units employing brick, stone and other 
standard materials have not been numerous. 
One of the few is a recently developed con- 
crete block into which can be cast any of 
the common facade materials, combining in 
one unit, thereby, the exterior wall surface 
and its backing. The facade materials which 
have already been used are brick, limestone, 
terra cotta, marble, granite, sandstone and 
glass brick. 

lo insure a uniform wall finish, hiding 
the block outlines, the blocks have been 
formed to interlock, employing a patented 
tongue and groove device for both hori 
zontal and vertical joints that takes care of 
all excess mortar. The interior surface, as a 
result of the interlocking feature, is com- 
paratively smooth, suitable for plaster, 
whitewash or paint. The units are available 





Detail of corner construction showing a 
few of the types of facade blocks available 


in all the required shapes — half blocks, 
stretcher blocks, corner blocks, jam blocks, 
etc. It has been estimated that the resultant 
saving in cost of wall construction might 
range from 20 to 65 per cent, depending 
upon the type of block used and the loca- 
tion of the building. 

Full details regarding the blocks are 
available from the National Facade Cor- 
poration, 730 Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COOLING BY STEAM 


ry 

E wo steps were taken last month by 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corporation to put itself more definitely 
into the business of air conditioning. Al- 
though its American Blower Company, its 
Fox Furnace Company, and its Campbell 
Metal Window Company were all manu- 
facturing conditioning equipment, the 
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Complete air conditioning plant with a 
Decalorator. Below, Decalorator flow diagram 


parent company had uttered no public 
word on the subject of cooling, dehumidi- 
fying, etc. 

Step No. 1 was the formation of the Bu- 
reau of Air Conditioning to serve all 31 sub- 
sidiaries. The second step was the addition 
of the 32nd subsidiary, the Ross Heater & 
Manufacturing Company, whose principal 
product is a steam ejection cooling unit 
known as a Decalorator. 

Because the conditioning products of the 
allied companies are many and varied, the 
parent company can offer a wide range of 
air conditioning services. If one company 
did not manufacture the product needed, 
another company would. Hence the central 
air conditioning bureau, to see that no 
inquirer will be less than completely in- 
formed on the company’s facilities. 





The Ross Decalorator, which will be sold 
through the American Blower Company, 
operates on the principle that water chills 
as a result of vaporization effected by plac- 
ing the liquid under a high vacuum. The 
accompanying diagram, illustrates the 
method. 

The cost of installation for this type of 
unit compares favorably with other methods 
of cooling, and is especially well adapted to 
use where water rates are low. They are 
available in sizes and capacities from 
24,000 B.t.u. per hour upward — or from 
residence to skyscraper size. Although costs 
vary in localities, it has been estimated that 
for a six-room house, a complete summer 
and winter air conditioning plant (which 
will heat and cool, humidify and dehumid- 
ify, clean and circulate the air) might cost 
from $1,200 to $1,500. 

Full information on the Decalorator and 
all other air conditioning products is avail- 
able from the Bureau of Air Conditioning, 
40 West 40th Street, New York. 


METAL TIMBER CONNECTORS 


‘ian use of metal connectors in making 
wood joints, now being introduced into this 
country after many years of successful 
practice abroad, is fully discussed in a new 
book, ‘‘Modern Connectors for Timber 
Construction,’ published by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The illustra- 
tions below, one of tightening an alligator 
joint with a wrench and the other of wood 
framed factory, are from the book, which is 
available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. 
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Looking forward 


The Integra—unquestionably 
the toilet of the future 





From what’s said on all sides, we gather this and pass 


it on: Soon no bathroom will be considered up-to-date 
without the one-piece type toilet! 

And this: the Kohler Integra, latest and improved, 
offers advantageous features not to be found in any 
other one-piece toilet! 

The Kohler Integra gives architects and clients 
something new, something needed. It changes any idea 
that bathrooms can’t be quiet. Here are the facts, for 
quick reference: A true hygienic syphon jet. So quiet 
that it can scarcely be heard outside the bathroom. 
Large water area. 3’’ deep water seal. 214” passageway 
(larger than in any other one-piece toilet). Easily 
cleaned. Styled to harmonize with other Kohler Metro- 
politan Matched Fixtures. And with all its superiorities, 
it costs no more! 

There’s business ahead for architects who know a 
trend when they see one—who know what quality to 
expect from Kohler! See the Integra, if possible, at the 
nearest plumbing contractor’s shop, or at the Kohler 
showroom. Write for information. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
—Branches in principal cities. 


KOHLER > KOHLER 
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FINISH COAT 


) For NEW CONSTRUCTION * 


or REMODELING 


Ribbed Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath is the 
ideal base for interior plaster on any kind of a 
job. The wet plaster flows under and around 
the wire network and bonds instantly with the 
heavy fibrous backing. The result is a solid plas- 
ter slab thoroughly reinforced against strains 
at all points. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


UNION TRUST BUILDING «+ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
UGS ta 
NATIONAL) 
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(Continued 
SYNTHETIC STONE 


’ 

Coomposep of shale and alkaline earths, 
with quarry waste as a filler, a new syn- 
thetic stone has been developed that is 
molded in a wide range of colors and shapes. 
The physical qualities of the material are 
similar to stone. It is dense, weighing 130 
lbs. per cu. ft., has a crushing strength of 
more than 8,000 Ibs. per sq. in., and ab- 
sorption of about 8 per cent. It can be sand- 
blasted or carved, is easily textured, and 
can maintain a polish. 

The material is called Rostone, and is 
manufactured by Rostone, Inc., Lafayette, 
Ind. In conjunction with the Indiana Bridge 
Company, a ‘House of Rostone”’ is being 
built as one of the model houses at A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition. Its architect is 
Walter Schuler. 








Decorative slabs, wall and roof slabs, and 
corner pieces made of the synthetic stone 





Electroluzr 





Floor and ceiling of an office building in 
which gypsum ribbed construction was used 


GYPSUM FLOOR SLAB 


Desicxep to provide the advantages of 
steel frame construction “‘at a cost com- 
petitive with reinforced concrete,”” a new 
type of floor and roof construction has been 
developed that requires no shoring and is 
light in weight. The system consists of rib 
units and gypsum slabs. The ribs, which are 
steel trusses prefireproofed with gypsum, 
are welded to the required supplemental 
beams on 25 to 30 in. centers. Gypsum 
board is laid over the ribs, and a continuous 
slab of reinforced gypsum concrete is 
poured over both. With metal lath and 
plaster ceiling attached on the underside, 
this type of construction passed the Ameri- 
can Standards Association’s 4-hour load, 
fire and water test. 

Among the advantages of the system are 
the resultant saving in steel tonnage, the 
more accessible location of conduits (either 
between the ribs and gypsum board or 


Westinghouse Norge 








under the slab before the ceiling is placed), 
and the lightness in weight. A typical 3 in. 
slab weighs approximately 18 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Full information about this type of con- 
struction, known as Red-Top-Rib, is avail- 
able from U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago. 


IMPROVED LUMBER 


As A further step in the promotion of good 
timber construction, the Weyerhaeuser 
interests have extended the 4-Square im- 
provements to include their entire line from 
common boards to the top. This means that 
all their stock will conform with the require- 
ments — squared ends, seasoning, precut 
exact lengths and chamfered edges on all 
dimension lumber. All grades except the 
top will be trade-marked ‘‘ Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square”’ on the end of each board. Top 
grades, as before, will be protected, by the 
patented 4-Square package, with the end 
cap bearing the trade-mark and grade- 
mark. 


NEW REFRIGERATORS 


‘ 

Concurrent with the launching of new 
models of refrigerators by all the leading 
manufacturers, the National Association of 
Electrical Manufacturers issued its first of a 
series of editorial blasts against cheap re- 
frigerators. Calling attention to the same 
high maintenance costs that characterize 
the use of most cheap building materials, 
the N. A. E. M. pointed out, further, that 
inadequate insulation, crowded shelves, 
and high proportion of wall area to food 
space added to the electric current bill. In 
its guide to refrigeration buying it listed ten 
factors to be thought over, among them the 
cost of operation, refrigeration capacity, 
quietness of operation and design. 

One progressive manufacturer introduced 
“the first air cooled gas refrigerator,” 
another a unit that “uses no more electric 
current than one ordinary lamp bulb,”’ and 
a third a “rearranged interior shelf plan” 
that offered greater storage space. 

Notable advances were likewise made in 
the design of all types, a trend that is char- 
acteristic of all industrial products. With 
all these improvements in mechanics and 
appearance, prices of refrigerators already 
greatly reduced, are scheduled to go up. 





General Electric Frigidaire 


Five new types of refrigerators, all showing definite improvements in design, planning, etc., over models of past years 
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The Closing Argument 
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CERTAINLY tenants and prospec- economical of current, almost-ever- month, year after year with no at- 
‘ric tive tenants want Norge electric lasting ... just goes on month after tention whatever. 

- refrigeration... want it, like it, hate e Examine the Norge. You'll find 
i to leave it. But—confidentially— it the refrigerator you’d want for 
ail there’s another reason for equip- yourself. And you’ll find it exactly 
ee ping your apartments with Rollator suited to apartment use. Come in 
dy Refrigeration. and see the Norge. 


@ Service on the Norge is practi- NORGE CORPORATION 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


cally eliminated. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


331 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 3-8300 


e The Norge Rollator mechanism 


... simple, powerful, slow-moving, 


ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 


T . “TU Published Monthly by Rogers and Manson Corporation, Howard Myers, President. Publication Office 10 Ferry Street, Concord, VOLUME LVIII 
—_ anes ru RAL. N.H. Yearly Suherslashont ¢ J. S. A., Insular Possessions and Cuba, $7.00. Canada, $8.00. Canadian duty, 60c. per year additional Number 6 
Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $9.00. Single issues, including Reference Numbers, $1.00. Entered as Second Class Matter 
at the Post Office at Concord, N. H. under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Copyright, 1933, Rogers and Manson Corporation. 
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CooLinG plus.. 


complete, year-round air conditioning 


General Electric announces 
newly developed equipment for 
single rooms, offices, stores — 
built-in and portable models 
—easily and quickly installed 


ENERAL ELECTRIC has perfected 

air conditioning equipment that is in- 
stalled quickly without alterations, costs 
little to operate, provides not merely cool- 
ing, but complete year-round air con- 
ditioning. 

There are three different types of G-E 
Room Air Conditioners, also equipment to 
supply summer air conditioning to entire 
homes from a central plant, in connection 
with the G-E Air Conditioning System 
for Winter. 

The General Electric Room Air Condi- 
tioner (illustrated at right) cools, de- 
humidihes, heats, humidifies, circulates, 
filters the air in the room. In addition it 
provides ventilation from outside, and has 
Maxim silencer to eliminate outdoor 
noises. It uses present boiler to supply 
steam, vapor or hot water for heating in 
winter. Available with either integral or 
remote condensing unit. 

The General Electric Portable Room 
Cooler. This model may be moved from 
room to room on its rubber-tired wheels. 
Provides cooling, de-humidifying, circu- 
lation of the air. 

The General Electric Room Cooler. Has 
the same features as the Portable Room 
Cooler, except that it is a fixed installation 
with remote compressor. Units may be 
used in multiple with one or more com- 
pressors. This Cooler comes in either wall 
or floor-mounted models. They are par- 


ticularly adapted for use in living rooms, 





apartments, private offices and small 
stores. 

This equipment will be installed by 
authorized General Electric dealers, 


under supervision of factory-trained 


engineers, in cooperation with architects. 
Let us send you folder supplying com- 
plete details and dimensions. Air Condi- 





tioning Department, General Electric 


Company, 120 B’way, New York, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Oil Furnace, Air Conditioning for Winter, Summer and All Year 
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.. the STANDARD in 
ROOF PERFORMANCE 
since 1854 


When architects write the name Barrett into roof 
specifications, they follow a custom and honor a lasting 
tradition — that every good building deserves a Barrelt 
Roof. 

Since 1854, when Barrett first began to manufacture 
roofing materials, Barrett Roofs have been the ac- 
cepted standard in roof performance. Hundreds of old 
Barrett Roofs have given expense-free, trouble-free 
protection for 30, 40 and even 50 years or more. 

Barrett Roofs are built of finest quality coal-tar 
pitch and felt, developed in Barrett laboratories and 
produced in Barrett mills. They are applied according 
to time-tested Barrett specifications by Barrett Ap- 
proved Roofers, and are subject to rigid Barrett in- 
spection — during and after application. This unique 
service assures satisfactory roof performance wherever 
Barrett Roofs are applied. 

Consult with us or your local Barrett Roofer on any 
roofing or water-proofing problem. The services of our 
Construction Service Department are available at any 
time and without obligation. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert 
Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


BARRETT PRODUCTS FOR PROTECTION 


Barrett Specification Roofs (Bonded for 20 years, or 
15 years — according to type); Built-Up Roofing 


Materials; Barrett Roll Roofings and Asphalt Shingles; 
Barrett Waterproofing; Barrett Bonded Flashings; 
Barrett Holt Roof Leader and Vent Connections; 
Barrett Protective Paints. 








GREATEST 
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The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Building, Philadelphia, Pa 
Howe and Lescaze, Architects, New York and Philadelphia. General 
Contractors: George A. Fuller Company, New York. Barrett Roof 
applied by Walter H. Tinney Company, Philadelphia. 


The Barrett Company's Architect's 

and Engineer's Reference Manual is 

published in Sweet's Architectural 
Catalogue for your convenience 
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INCO “Streamline’’ Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, INCO “Streamline’’ Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, 
single drainboard model. double drainboard model. 


Standardized 


MONEL METAL SINKS AND CABINET TOPS 


| 


... simplify your 
planning of MODERN KITCHENS 


@ Every problem you meet in laying out 
scientifically planned kitchens becomes 
easy if you keep in mind the many stand- 
ardized Monel Metal units that are avail- 
able...sinks, cabinet sinks and cabinet tops. 
Equally modern is the Whitehead Monel 
Metal Hot Water Tank (range boiler). 
Great strength, immunity to rust, resistance 





to corrosion and attractive appearance are 





typical of every item made of Monel Metal. INCO “‘Straitline” Monel Metal Cabinet Sink, 
These qualities fit Monel Metal for kitchens single drainboard, with optional back splasher. 
of today, planned for utility, labor-saving, 
and beauty. Send for the April (1933) edition 
of the new catalog of standardized Monel 


Metal kitchen units—A.LA. File No. 29H6. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





> 
“Whitehead” Monel Monel Metal is a registered trade - mark A 
Metal Hot Water Tank applied to an alloy containing approximately 
(Ra Boile ) bso two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 
nee "7 Guee Mone! Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled . osm — ad oa ty 
lutely rust-proof, tested and marketed solely by International Nickel. INCO Streamline Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, 
up to 400 lbs. single drainboard model. tir 
Pr 


a” eect 


INCO “Straitline’’ Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, 
double drainboard, with double compartment. double drainboard model, 





i ff rae 





INCO “‘Straitline’’ Monel Metal Cabinet Top, INCO Monel Metal Cabinet Top, seamless flat rim sink bowl, 
with optional back splasher. and Cabinet Top with optional back and end splasher. 
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Are you using 


B SECTIONS 
< < 
























to help reduce construction costs? 


@ Engineering ingenuity and CB Sections are a 
















combination that's hard to beat in these days when 
everyone demands more for his money. Recent 
applications of CB Sections, here illustrated, have 
simplified both fabrication and erection. . . and 
that means lower costs. These sections are 100% 
sound from an engineering standpoint. They result 
in better-looking structures —and this is important 
in bridges and in buildings where the structural 


steel is exposed. 


Simplifying a difficult job with CB Sections. Anew & 
type of roof construction in the University of Chi- 
cago Field House. The building is 168’ 2” in width. 





A big saving on an important new struc- 
ture. CB Sections were used in the construc- 
tion of this 1638’ trestle for the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. It is located at Paroquet, Ark. 


Simple —low in cost—dattractive in 
appearance. A highway bridge !o- 
cated in Colorado Springs’ Monument 
Valley Park. The span is 60’. 





Mlinnia Steel Company 


SUBSIVPIART OF..UNITETL bTATOCS STEEL CORPORA TI OR 





$08 SOUTH LASALLE STRAREST. CRICA CC, ELLIS OtTG = 
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No.8100—T 


Chese Ce-Pe-Co Ftospital 
Gixtures may now be had in 


VITREOUS CHINA 


HE larger plumbing fixtures used by 

hospitals have always been made in 
porcelain because of the difficulties and 
uncertainties encountered in “working” 
Vitreous China beyond a certain size. Now 
Trenton Potteries Company engineers have 
solved this manufacturing problem and the 
large Vitreous China pieces here illus- 
trated mark the beginning of a new era 
in hospital sanitation. 





















No. 8100-T—Vitreous China Surgeon’s Washup Sink. 


an Size 37” x 23” and 30” x 20”. 
No. 8000-T— Vitreous China Surgeon’s Lavatory with Instru- 
ment Trays. Size 36 x 24” and 28” x 20". 
No. 7305-T—Vitreous China Hospital Slop Sink. Size 
No. 7305—1 No. 8612—T 24” x 22” and 22” x 20". 


No. 8612-T—Vitreous China Plaster Sink with Drain 
Board. Size 37" x 27”. See 
No. 8620-T—Vitreous China Hospital Pack Tray. Size “di 
30” x 26” and 26” x 26”. sof 
No. 8350-T—Vitreous China Infant’s Bath with Drain gaf 
Slab. Size 42” x 28”. = 
tha 
fini 


No, 8620—T 








TE-PE-CO 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U.S.A. 


National Showrooms 














m New York City Philadelphia 
7 /\\N\ 101 Park Ave., Entrance on 41st St. Architects’ Building, 17th & Sansom Sts. 
Visi 40) Branch Offices Export Office 
a> Boston ~ad Chicago 115 Broad St., New York City 
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PUNISHING TRAFFIC 








HOLDS NO TERRORS 


For the Floors You Top This Modern Way 


Resistance to wear depends on the way you top a concrete floor. 
Plenty of coarse aggregate at the surface makes a floor that won’t 


scale... won’t dust... even after years of pounding by heavy traffic. 


e = 
WRONG Top your floors this simple, RIGHT 
See that white line? It’s a See the coarse material in the 
“dust on” type of finish, too modern way: surface of this section? This 
soft, too porous to stand the is the kind of concrete floor 


gaff of wear. Picture shows a that gives lasting satisfaction. 


cross-section cut from a slab Two parts coarse aggregate (% Yet it is simple to lay and 

that crazed in ten days after to % in. grade) to one part cement ordinarily costs no more than 

finishing. e the old-fashioned method. 
and one part coarse-grain sand 


for your topping mix. 


more than five gallons per sack 
of cement. 


2 Be a miser on mixing water—not 


Float at once. Then give it a rest 
(usually about 30 to 40 minutes) 

3 until the water sheen disappears. 
Then trowel to the desired smooth- 
ness. Prevent drying by curing 
under a wet cover. 


Easy? Sure it is. Successful? Thou- 
sands of jobs have proved it so. 
Economical? It usually costs less 
than the old-fashioned sand-cement 
topping. More information is yours 
for the asking. Just write to the 
Portland Cement Association. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO * CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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Photograph of escalators in the new building of The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 


Wuy EScALATORS? 


RECENTLY Otis escalators have been installed in a 
In Rockefeller 


Center. In the new Cities Service Building, Sixty 


number of important buildings. 


Wall Tower. In the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s building of New York City. In the Old 
Merchants National Bank and Trust Company of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. In the new building of The 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society. 

It has been found that the Otis escalator pro- 
vides convenient, economical transportation where 
people must travel comparatively short vertical dis- 
tances. Because of the escalator, a bank can have 
its offices on the second floor and rent the valuable 


* ARCHITECTURAL - 


space below. A basement or upstairs restau- 
rant served by escalators is almost as conve- 
nient as one located on the street level. The installa- 
tion of escalators represents a distinct innovation 
in office building construction. 

Recently Otis Elevator Company has developed 
refinements in escalator construction which produce 
smoother and quieter operation. This important 
improvement opens up many new uses for the 
escalator in varied types of buildings. Consider 
the escalator, either in the erection of a new 
building or the modernization of an old one. 


oO T I % ELEVATOR 


COMPANY 
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Zenitherm 
comes in 21 colors, 
faintly mottled. It is ¥% 
of an inch thick, and 

there are 15 standard 
sizes, ranging from 
5% inches to ' 


Zenitherm Floor in the Garden Restaurant at Bloomingdale's Department Store, New York City 


ood taste 





Good taste in floors and walls is an es- 
sential of architectural success, whether 
in a beautiful home, a restaurant or 
a bier garten. Zenitherm is designed 
for architects and their clients who de- 
mand good taste. Its smooth, mottled 
texture reflects a soft, refined beauty. 
Though as durable as stone, it has 
warmth and resilience. Its fire-resisting 
and insulating qualities make it ideal 


for all types of residential, commercial 


Seni the 


STRUCTURAL GYPSUM 
> 2.2 


PiFT i 


AVENUE, 
A Unit of American Cyanamid Compan) 


and public buildings. Modernizing, too, 
becomes a simple procedure where 
Zenitherm is used. Its adaptability of 
design and ease of installation make 
it a favorite in the remodeling field. 
Zenitherm can be sawed and cut like 
wood, yet resembles the finest of con- 
tinental building stones. Its range of 21 
colors enables the architect to create 
walls and floors that are distinctive and 


yet meet the requirements of good taste. 


WAL SE S 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


D 


47% inches. 


“4 
/ 








Pr ssention is invited to the following special 
insert which carries the messages of companies 


importantly identified with the new 


CINCINNA TE TERMINAL 


Alfred Fellheimer and Steward Wagner 





Architects and Engineers 
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JAMES STEWART & CO., INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


NEW YORK 


Builders of 


CINCINNATI UNION STATION 


and 


MAIL HANDLING BUILDING 
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The architectural lighting glassware units in 
the Cincinnati Terminal are an indication 
of the ability of Macbeth craftsmen to co- 
operate with the architect in the creation of 
new illuminating forms and effects. The 
Macbeth organization welcomes the new 
idea. It offers the architect intelligent co- 
operation and unlimited facilities for the 
production of beautiful and efficient illum- 
inating systems. Call our nearest branch 
office or address: MACBETH-EVANS 
GLASS COMPANY ... Charleroi, Pa. 
District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Boston, Houston, Toronto. 
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in the CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL | 


The Information Booth in the main rotunda tops in the executive offices, among others. 


of the new Cincinnati Union Terminal is paneled A surface that is durable and maintenance- 
in orange and black Formica. The architects free; over 30 handsome colors with bright metal 
also made various other uses of this thoroughly _ inlays or inlays in colored metal make it easy 
modern material in the strikingly modern build- | to adapt Formica to modern design. Let us show 


ing—cashiers’ desks in the restaurants, desk you samples and tell you the whole story. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4620 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ORMICA 


GO & 6 Sob 8-1-6. > Boe: OS EF S 





c 
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New Cincinnati Union Station. Alfred Fellheimer, Steward Wagner—Architects and Engineers. 


The principal lighting fixtures throughout were furnished by Sterling Bronze Co., and The Frink Corporation 


“LIGHTING FIXTURES SHOULD NOT BE 


AN AFTERTHOUGHT,” says Alfred Fellheimer 


; HE lighting of the interior of buildings gives rise to 

much more complex problems than formerly, the 
solution of which demands all of the Architect's ingenuity 
in designing the distribution system throughout the build- 
ing and in effectively applying the light locally, all with 
due regard to economy in operation and maintenance. In 
addition, the problem in many instances is further compli- 
cated by the necessity of combining in a single fixture 
means for heating and ventilation, as well as distribution of 
light. 


“Formerly, the Architect’s part in the design of lighting 
fixtures was comparatively simple. Interior architecture 
then was almost without exception confined to a definite 
“style” or “period,”’ for which the basic elements of 
design were for the most part predetermined. Thus with 
definite material available as a guide in the selection of 
suitable fixtures, no more than a general consideration of 
them was initially required. Scores of suitable types of 
fixtures, many of them carried in stock, were available at 
least in pattern form, ready for assembly to fit the Archi- 
tect’s conceived ensemble. 


“The situation in this respect is now entirely changed. The 
solutions sought by the Architect are in general not based 
on precedent, and the lighting and associated problems 
demand effective coérdination with the basic design from 
the very beginning. 

“Instead of merely locating the system of distribution to 
be followed later, when the work is well advanced, by the 
selection of suitable fixtures of stock or modified stock 
pattern to suit individual taste, the lighting effects desired 
and the instrumentalities by which they can be attained 


are a necessary part of the basic design, requiring a knowl- 
edge of design, together with at least a reasonable under- 
standing of the principles of effective and economical light 
distribution. In this latter field, the assistance of a trained 
and experienced organization is most important, not only 
to carry out the Architect’s design, but also to furnish 
technical aid in successfully attaining the intended final 
result. 


‘As an illustration from our own practice, we may mention 
the ceiling lighting fixtures in the train and passenger 
concourse of the new Cincinnati Union Station. This room 
is eighty feet wide, thirty-six feet high and four hundred 
feet long. These ceiling units were placed on the axis fifty 
feet on centers. Each unit was required to spread its light 
over the rectangle below fifty by eighty feet in size, having 
in mind especially the delivery of good reading light at the 
circular seat sections adjoining the side walls with a lesser 
degree of illumination for the central passageway between 
the seating groups. 


“In addition to the accomplishment of this with due 
economy in current consumption, it was necessary to make 
use of the lighting fixture to house an indirect heating unit. 


“It is obvious that something more than just pure archi- 
tectural design was required to meet all these demands. 
The successful solution in this case made use of reflectors 
faced by projecting lenses arranged to cast the light with 
varying intensity as described above. The distribution of 
the indirect heat was accomplished by means of proper 
outlets with deflectors and vanes incorporated in the 
upper and lower portions of the fixture itself.” 


The principal lighting fixtures throughout the Cincinnati Union Station were furnished by 


Sterling Bronze Co., and The Frink Corporation, 23-10 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island City. 
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ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA 
WAS GIVEN PREFERENCE 


The Cincinnati Union Termi- 
nal is probably the most 
complete and most efficiently 
planned structure of its kin:\. 
Its huge semi-dome, 192’ in diameter, 
the largest in the world,* is faced with 
Atlantic Terra Cotta in a gray color to 
harmonize with the exterior stone. The 
construction utilizes many special At- 
lantic features, including waterproof 
lock joints which permit expansion 
and contraction. The immensity of the 
dome presented many technical =, 
lems which were very ably solved and 
in this work, the broad experience of 
our Engineering Department in such 
construction proved to be of value to 
the architects and builders. 





In the interior, the walls of the side 
entrances to the main concourse, the 
walls of the vehicular traffic lanes and 
ramps and the stairs and ramps to the 
train platforms are all of machine made 
Atlantic Terra Cotta wall units in three 
delicate shades of tan. The colors and 
texture of the Terra Cotta give a rich, 
leasing effect and are in perfect con- 
oaks with the ultra-modernity of 
this great edifice. 


The Architects were Fellheimer and 
Wagner of New York. James Stewart & 
Co. were the Builders and Col. H. M. 
Waite, Chief Engineer of the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal Company was Super- 
visor of Construction. 


Atlantic Terra Corta was also used 
extensively in the Cleveland Union 
Terminal Tower. For information, send 
for illustrated booklet, F-5610. 


* Dome, St. Peter's, Rome—139' in diameter. 
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TLANTIC leRRA Cotta 


C: 2 eS ee ee 
19 West 44th Street New York City 


Southern Branch: ATLANTA TERRA COTTA COMPANY, Glenn Building, Atlante, Ge. 
Southwestern District Office: A. P. , 807 Praetorian , Dalles, fexes 
Philadelphia District Office: Atlantic Tera Cotta Company, * Buliding 









These Celotex products 

were selected by Architects 

Fellhecmer and Wagner 
for the 


Cincinnati Union Terminal 


Acousti-CELoTex 


TRAOE MAAK REGISTERS 


in these rooms 


e Telephone Department 


Operators’ Room 
Instrument Room 


Information Room 
e Dispatcher’s Office 
e Control Room 
Ticket Office 


Elevator Machine Rooms 
. * * 


550,000 square feet of 
Celotex Roof Insulation Board 


installed by Breese Bros. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago y97 Illinois 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FURNITURE 


throughout the public places 
and executive offices of the 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL— 


the Concourse, the Men’s and Wom- 
en’s Waiting Rooms, the Board of 
Directors’ Room, the President's 
and Secretary's private offices, etc. 


This furniture, on specifications drawn by the architects — 


ALFRED FELLHEIMER 
STEWARD WAGNER 


WAS MANUFACTURED BY 
FREEMAN BROTHERS, INC. 
43-82 Vernon Boulevard 
Long Island City New York 


Furniture Draperies 
Interior Decorations Architectural Woodwork 








Congratulations ] 
CINCINNATIe 


We are proud of having had an 
important part in the building 
of your fine new terminal. 


We built and installed the fix- 
tures and cabinet work in all 
the rental and concession 
spaces, as designed by Messrs. 
Fellheimer and Wagner. 





MOLINE 
FURNITURE WORKS 


Moline, Illinois 


‘Builders of Fine Architectural (Cabinet Work, 
‘Panelling and Special Furniture 
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METAL SURFACES IN THE CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL 





ENDURING... EASY TO USE... 
MONEY SAVING 


@ In Cincinnati’s new Union Terminal, 
Sublimed Blue Lead is being called upon to protect thousands 
of tons of steel against the arch-enemy, Rust. It was selected 
against all other rust-inhibitive paints for this important job 
because of its remarkable combination of desirable qualities. 
Sublimed Blue Lead is more and more being accepted, every- 
where, as the most efficient paint for a/l metal surfaces. 

To any architect who doesn’t know from first hand expe- 
rience the virtues of Sublimed Blue Lead, we will gladly send 
full particulars —a descriptive booklet for your files, and a 
free sample. Use the coupon. 

Some metal paints have some of the following advantages. 
We don’t know any other besides Sublimed Blue Lead that 
has them all: 


1. Being pure lead, it is most enduring —gripping metal 
surfaces tenaciously. 
2. Being of extremely fine particles, it stays in suspension, 





1933 - 


Sublimed BLUE LEAD was wseel 


Chief Engineer for this great project was Colonel Henry M. Waite; Coordinating Engineer, E. W. Clark; Architects, for 
the station building, Alfred Fellheimer and Steward Wagner; for other buildings, Edgar D. Tyler. 





doesn’t harden in the container or clog the spraying 

nozzle. Equally satisfactory for brushing, spraying or 
dipping. 

. Chemically stops corrosion, because of great basicity. 

. Brushes easily, flowing out like enamel. Painters like it. 


> Ww 


5. Offers greatest economy. First, because lower in first cost 
than red lead or other high grade metal paints. Second, 
because of its greater coverage—600-800 feet per gallon. 
Offers economy of 40-50% in material cost. Third, be- 
cause it is so long lasting. 


Sublimed Blue Lead can be bought in paste form, under 
the Eagle label, or in ready-mixed form from reputable 


manufacturers. 
More and more, Eagle Sublimed Blue Lead is being accepted 
as the most efficient rust-inhibitive paint. 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, Dept. AF6,Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me full details about Eagle Sublimed Blue Lead — 
including descriptive booklet and free sample. 
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RAVENNA 
MOSAICS 
INC. 


DETAIL OF MOSAIC MURALS AT THE 
CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL 


| 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 





CINCINNATI 
UNION TERMINAL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Alfred Fellheimer and Steward Wagner, Architects 


‘*‘We Point with Pride”’ 


WE ARE proud of the fact that Pecora Calking Compound 
has earned a first-place-in-its-class reputation with the 
leading architects of the country. For the ew building, as 
well as for outstanding structures elsewhere that have been 
completed during the past few years of “‘price’’ buying, Pecora 
Calking Compound was specified and used despite the offerings 
of compounds made to sell at a lower price. 
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Properly applied, Pecora Calking Compound assures this 
threefold protection: (1) Protection against rapid deterioration 
by permanently sealing joints and crevices that form natural 
“pockets” for rain and other water. (2) Protection against the 
infiltration of air and dust through joints, especially around 
window frames. (3) Protection against avoidable losses in 
radiation during winter months. 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Peeora Paint Company 


ith and Venango Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA MORTAR STAINS 
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New Economy, New Attractiveness, New Tenants 


Portland, Oregon, acted immediately when they 


They retained De Young, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, 
Architects. A new elevator system ($85,000) and a 
new lobby ($21,000) promptly brought new tenants, 
increased the renewal rate, added 20 years to the 


useful life of the building. 


--- Shanks to the Architect 


lr your building lacks tenant-appeal, if 
you are worried by the low rate of renewals and 
new leases, call in your architect at once. Ask him 
to tell you how little it will cost to modernize your 
building. Ask him how quickly a modernization 
job can pay for itself. (In the building pictured 
here, for example, $3,440 of the total expense was 
the cost of building a small store where formerly 


had been waste lobby space. Before completion 


the store was rented on a long lease at $1,800 a 
year. ) 

Your architect’s experience and training have 
taught him how best to make each building serve 
its unique purpose ; how to conserve existing mate- 
rials to best advantage ; how to install new equip- 
ment most economically. For the sake of your own 
balance sheet, call in your architect at once while 


building and remodeling costs are still low. 


The Architectural Forum 


Trustees of the 23-year-old Yeon Office Building, 


noticed a falling-off in renewals and new tenants. 



















@ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in 
the interests of America’s trained architects. For 40 years The 
Architectural Forum has been serving architects. And architects have 
shown their appreciation. For many years every survey has shown 
The Architectural Forum first choice magazine of leading architects. 
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Design Patent Pending Cc ghted by The He n Nelson Corpx on, May 1933 


THE HER-NEL-CO AIR-CONDITIONER 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Many of the nation’s finest schools are air-conditioned 


with the Herman Nelson System of Air Conditioning 


. The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Illinois 
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LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of Highest 













Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polish- 






ed Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also 






distributors of Figured and Wire 







Glass man utactured by the Blue 


Ridge Glass Corp. of 






Kingsport, Tenn. 






Although the cost of glass constitutes but a very small fraction of the cost of construction, 
the duality of élass influences the appearance of a building perhaps more than any other 
single item... especially so when glass is used so profusely as it is in following the 
modern architectural trend. Bright, clear glass that gives even reflections emphasizes 
and enhances every other feature of design and creates an atmosphere that it is 
impossible to achieve by any other means. The fact that L-O-F Polished Plate Glass 
and Improved Quality Window Glass are used so generously in so many impor- 
tant pieces of construction is evidence of their superior quality. For details, refer to 


Sweet's Catalogues or to any Libbey-Owens-Ford district sales office listed therein. 


LIBBEY: OweENS:FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


Veg 
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ERNEST BORN 


NAMIC ZAR TAN 


we ee hy ee ae SE 


FOR DISTINCTIVE INTERIORS THIS REMARKABLE NEW FINISHING MATERIAL IS NOW AVAILABLE 
IN COLORS YOUR DESIGN MAY REQUIRE OR YOUR FANCY DICTATE @ IT CAN BE INLAID WITH 
OTHER COLORS OR METALS TO PRODUCE RICH DECORATIVE EFFECTS @ DURABLE, DENT- 
PROOF AND EASILY KEPT CLEAN @ AVAILABLE IN THIN PLIABLE SHEETS UP TO FOUR FEET BY 
EIGHT FEET, OR IN VENEERS BONDED TO STANDARD TYPES OF BASES + . % 


‘al 
4.3 A PORTFOLIO OF THESE DESIGNS BY ERNEST BORN WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST @ ADORESS ROOM 2-N 
| ed 








The 
Publishers of 


The Architectural Forum 


invite your attention 
to the Advertisement on the opposite page, 
one of a series 


published in behalf of the Architectural Profession 


in Time and in Fortune 

















MAIN LOBBY DIETEL & WADE and 
BUFFALO CITY HALL SULLIVAN W. JONES 
BUFFALO, N. Y. ARCHITECTS 


Timbrel Tile Ceiling Vault with decorated finish on Akoustolith Tile 
GUASTAVINO 
Y y r 
ACOUSTIC MASONRY 
STRUCTURAL PERMANENCE 
HIGH ACOUSTIC EFFICIENCY 
WIDE LATITUDE IN DESIGN 


R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York go Court Street, Boston 


R. Guastazino Co. of Canada, Ltd., Architects Building, Montrea 
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Terrazzo floor made with Atlas White portland cement in City Hospital, Spring field, Ohio. Lethly, Fastman 

& Budke, Springfield, architects. Tulsa Terrazzo & Mosaic Co., Tulsa, Okla., terrazzo contractor. 

IGNITY, atmosphere of rest and quiet, Each may be blended harmoniously with the gen- 

strict cleanliness— these are the hospital’s. Its eral decorative scheme. And each floor appears 

floors must maintain these characteristics. in the building exacily as designed —identical in 

color,texture and pattern—when made with Atlas 

White portland cement. Its whiteness allows 
perfect coloring. Its strength gives durability. 


In terrazzo the architect designs floors of pre- 
cisely those qualities. Dignified, quietly beautiful, 
restfully colored, easily cleaned terrazzo floor 
Terrazzo contractors will be glad to tell you 


surfaces give lasting service in the hospital’s en- : : 
how and why and to display samples. Or write 


trances, reception rooms, offices, corridors, oper- 


ating rooms, wards, service and guest rooms. UNIVERS A L ATLAS CEMENT CO. 
uglier a ; 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Each terrazzo floor may have its individuality. Subsidiary of United \Pa States Steel Corporation 
— 


ATLAS WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
PLAIN OR WATERPROOFED 198 
OTHER PRODUCTS ¢ UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT © ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
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SLES 
FOR THE 
SIX- 
CABLE 
EQUALIZER 









Citimate Strength 






Exceeds 
200.000 Pounds 






Patented 
Sept. 6, 1932 












STEVENS, CHICAGO 
has a Genasco Standard Built-up Roof 


In the Chryster Building — 



















the Kiesling Equalizer is demonstrating the efficiency and Architects» Holabird & Roche, Chicago 
economy of the correct method of cable equalization. General Contractors: George A. Fuller Company, New Yor! 
Cable length variation in any elevator demands an Roofing Contractors) Advance Roofing and Sheet 


Metal Works, Chicago 


Genasco protects 
world’s greatest buildings 


Where long life at low upkeep cost is sought for 
roofs, a Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up 
Roof demands first consideration. 

That it was specified for one of the world’s 
greatest hotels — the Stevens, Chicago — shows 
that a Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up Roof 


equalizer with a range great enough to eliminate adjust- 
ments during the life of the cables. Kiesling Equalizers 
are guaranteed for the life of the elevators. They are made 
in sizes to accommodate any multiple cable elevator. 


JOHN W. KIESLING & SON, Inc., 1799-1803 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


2 KILILESLING 































: ranks the finest to be had. 

, The 1933 G u t h f a n For this roof gives all the protection of Na- 
ture’s own unequaled waterproofer and weather- 

‘ With resister — Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt. 

; C ithout No roof of manufactured compounds can ever 
. OO “ Causing Colds approach it in its resistance to wear and weather 
. and water. Even corrosion caused by industrial 

The GUTHFAN principle of air circulation fumes finds sturdy resistance in a Genasco Stand- 
makes it the ideal equipment for comfort ard Trinidad Built-up Roof, with its layers of 
and health asphalt-saturated, tough, long-fibred rag felts, 





































bound together by Trinidad Lake Roofing 
Asphalt. 

For these reasons Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roofing is specified by leading architects 
for hotels, office and manufacturing buildings, 
hospitals, schools and other public buildings. 


Guth Ozonator, when desired, is built into ei 
the canopy of the Guthfan. Ozone, heavier The GUTHFAN propels 


Se erway, 5134 cubic feet of air 
weakest oeihesng Per minute. This is more 
germs, odors, smoke, etc. air than is propelled by 

three 16”’ oscillating fans. 


The 1933 GUTHFAN 
line includes 2-speed 
A.C. motors, 












Write for full information 


The Barber Asphalt Company 







Guth 
Ogonator 

















GUTHFANS installed on 


ceiling outlets are Philadelphia 
equipped with control OUR cATALOcus 
switches. New York St. Louis Chicago If SWEET'S 







At reduced prices GUTH- 
FANS move more lower 
temperature air at a con- 
siderable saving over any 
other cooling apparatus 
on the market. 









The 
Ewvwn F. 







Com rany 






A ex Designers, Engineers, and Manufacturers 








en 
Revolutionary sS>—| of Lighting Equipment and Guthfan Con- 
principle > re S ditionaires 
7 =. : rect | pon 2601 Washington Avenue 
circulation Sia St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Othree new products, including an 
improved soft-paste white-lead, now make it 
easy to insure Dutch Boy quality throughout 
on every white-lead painting job. By round- 
ing out this famous family, these products 
enable you to specify beautiful and durable 
finishes, either interior or exterior, that are 
“Dutch Boy” even to colors-in-oil and drier. 

Dutch Boy ALL-PURPOSE Soft Paste 
White-Lead is the first of these improved 
paint products. It is a rapid-mixing soft- 
paste which can be used for inside or out- 
side work with equal ease and success. Mixed 
with linseed oil, it gives a durable exterior 
gloss finish —the kind that Dutch Boy is 
noted for. With flatting oil, it produces a 
fine, washable inside flat finish, without a 
vestige of “flashes” or shiny spots. 

Dutch Boy Colors-in-Oil comes next. This 
is a line of best quality oil colors specially 
developed for tinting white-lead paint. These 
colors have strong tinting power and are ab- 
solutely accurate in color tone, They dis- 
perse into the paint quickly without streak- 
ing because they are made in a “short,” 
buttery paste form. 

Dutch Boy Liquid Drier is the third of 
these newcomers. This is a paint drier that 
is properly “balanced”...a drier of uniform 
quality and strength, made up of just the 
right ingredients. You can depend upon it 
to give characteristic Dutch Boy performance. 

These three products, together with their 
older Dutch Boy companions listed on this 
page, greatly simplify your job of specifying 
white-lead finishes, and insure the results 


that you demand and that your clients desire. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York; 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 900 
Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 
820 W. Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis; 2240 24th St., 
Boston Lead Co., 800 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa.. 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 


lll Broadway, 
W. 18th St., 
San Francisco; National- 
Albany St., Boston; National 
316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh: John 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 
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can spectfy Dutch Boy QUALITY 
throughout! 




















Other Members 
of the Dutch Boy Family of 
Paint Products 

* 
LINSEED OIL. 
well-settled linseed 


Only 


the best of selected oil is sold in 





DUTCH BOY 


Pure, 



































clear, 
oil—either raw or boiled. 


these sealed cans. 


DUTCH BOY FLATTING OIL. 
A skillfully blended flatting liq- 
uid for use with white-lead to 
flat and 


paint for modern interior paint- 


produce both semi-flat 
ing. Gives a finish which is sani 
tary, washable, durable, beautiful 
and economical. For use also as 
a blending, glazing and bronzing 
liquid. 


DUTCH BOY WALL PRIMER. 
A special primer developed for 
use in white-lead painting. Stops 
suction, seals fire cracks and, at 
same time, 


serves as first coat. 


Possesses exceptional hiding pow- 


er. Forms a tightly adhering 
succeeding coats 


Works equally well 


on all interior 


foundation for 
of white-lead 
surfaces—plaster, 
wallboard, insulating board, brick, 


concrece. 


DUTCH BOY RED-LEAD. Un 
excelled for protecting iron and 


steel against corrosion 


A pure, 


fine, highly oxidized red -lead, 














supplied in either paste or liquid 
form. 
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When You Remodel a Building | 





FLOODLIGHT 


Because floodlighting pays dividends. 


First: When the building has been brought up to date, it 
must be advertised to bring in new tenants. Floodlight- 
ing gives striking and persistent publicity at night, at 


low cost. 


Second: Floodlighting will make a remodeled building 
stand out distinctively at night, giving it new prestige 
among its neighbors. This distinction adds value to the 
rental space and so attracts the most desirable tenants 
on the most profitable terms. An office in a floodlighted 
building shares all the 
commercial prestige of a 
structure that is thus set 


apart in the eyes of the 


public. 








Often it is not necessary to floodlight 
an entire building if a tower or other 
superstructure rises above the sur- 
rounding buildings. The tower shown 
above is floodlighted by 1000- and 500- 
watt projectors. Color is used for 
relief lighting 


Left: Low buildings can often be illu- 
minated from sidewalk standards by 
means of ornamental floodlighting 
luminaires 


, ; ; ; ; 
“New prestige among its neighbors’ 


Whether a building has three stories, or two dozen or 
more, floodlighting can be applied. And the commercial 
advantages of floodlighting can help you sell a remodel- 


ing job. 


General Electric illuminating engineers have helped to 
floodlight hundreds of buildings all over the country. 
Their experience is yours for the asking. Simply address 
General Electric, Dept. 6-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


710-176 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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HE HAS ALREADY EQUIPPED 





NOW this builder chooses 


HREE YEARS ago, Mr.1I. Wohl, New A i= Cooled 
ELECTROLUX 


for 2 more buildings! 


builder and operator, of 31-117 
30th St., Astoria, L. 
trolux for his first apartment build- 
ing. Since then he has installed over 
700 Electrolux in a dozen of his apart- 
ments. You’d say he must have good 
reason for his decided preference. 
And he has! 

Writes Mr. Wohl, “‘Several years 
ago, after investigating all makes of 
automatic refrigerators, I decided on 
Electrolux. For two very important 
First, I found it gave the 
most in tenant satisfaction—in de- 
pendable, and - silent 
refrigeration. I found it 
gave me complete freedom from 
trouble. When the New Air-Cooled 
Electrolux was announced, I went 
over to see it at the local gas com- 
pany. I always believed that Elec- 


I., chose Elec 


reasons. 


economical 
Second, 






trolux was the last word in simple, 
carefree refrigeration. Now in the 
New Air-Cooled Electrolux I found 
a refrigerator that was even more 
simple, even more economical to 
operate. And, as always, I had the 
assurance of prompt, efficient serv- 
ice from the gas company. As you 
know, I am now installing the 





Below: One of the apartments in which 
Mr. Wohl has installed New Air- 
Cooled blectrolux. This building is at 
28-15 34th Street, Long Island City. 





\\ USES NO WATER 
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10 BUILDINGS WITH ELECTROLUX... 







New <Air-Cooled Electrolux in two 
more of my apartments.” 

It will pay you to investigate the 
New Air-Cooled Electrolux. For it 
can help you—as it has helped hun 
dreds of other builders and opera 
tors—to attract tenants, keep apart 
ments rented. Your local gas com 
pany has it on display. See 
them today! Electrolux Re 
frigerator Sales, Inc., Evans 
ville, Ind. 
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eet ESTABLISH ANOTHER HIGH 
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Modern elevator engineers call it a masterpiece— 
Westinghouse calls it painstaking order and accuracy. 


Saves! Wherever you examine Westinghouse Elevator Engineering you find a 
saving for the owner. Inspect the back of the controller panel. The old time 
complicated tangle now is transformed into an efficient, neat arrangement. All 
wiring, connections and mountings are numbered and easily accessible. 


Experience has shown that the additional effort involved in making simplified 
and efficient equipment is a distinct saving to the customer. Such order makes 
it easier to maintain and removes the possibilities of short direuits, loose con- 
nections and difficulties which frequently accompany installations where extreme 
accuracy is not carefully watched. 


Modern elevators are decidedly more economical. Old elevators are costly. 
Westinghouse Engineers are prepared to show you how elevators pay for 
themselves when correctly modernized. 


Westinghouse 


MODERNIZATION BY WESTINGHOUSE . . . every “change 





Peel ‘ 
over” presents its own problems. Any building referred to 3 H 9 
Westinghouse is given individual, careful study to. lectric levators 


insure the most economical, intelligent recommendations. 





WESTINGHOUSE WIRING AND CONNECTIONS 






CONTROLLER 






STANDARD FOR 


MISTAKES AND DELAYS, 
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